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*,* With this issue of COUNTRY LIFE ts published a supplement which 
will interest every garden-lover. 
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OT for the first time is it possible to remark a coinci- 
dence, equally striking and happy, between events in 
the busy world of action and the quiet realm of 
letters. The same week has given to us the Prince 
of Wales’s Guildhall speech, universally confessed 

to be an unquestioned triumph of statesmanship, and the equally 
statesmanlike ‘ Life of Sir William Molesworth,” by Mrs. 
Fawcett; and of Sir William Molesworth, whose name had 
almost been forgotten by a thankless generation, it is not too 
much to say that he was the principal supporter of a movement 
without which the Prince’s memorable tour and his wise and 
courageous speech could hardly have been made. In the speech 
were many incidental points, allusions to the useful cadet 
systems of Australia and New Zealand, exhortations to English 
traders to “wake up,” and the like. But there was also a 
keynote. The Prince has clearly obeyed Bacon’s injunction, 
‘*When a Travailer returneth home, let him not. leave the 
countries, where he hath travailed, altogether behind him,” and 
he has brought back with him from his wanderings a. great 
and a valuable conviction. It is that the loyalty of his and our 
fellow-subjects in the Dominions beyond Seas is founded upon 
and is the direct fruit of free institutions and free constitutions 
such as no other Power has ever dreamed of conferring. That 
is what makes them, in Molesworth’s words, ‘‘a system of States 
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clustered round the central hereditary Monarchy of England” ; 
that 1s why, translating his prophecy of 1851 from the future 
tense into past and present time, ‘‘ they have gladly and willingly 
come to the aid of the Mother Country in a just and necessary 
war”; that is why Lord Salisbury was able in effect to say, in 
a tone of almost disdainfu! pride which will never be forgotten 
by those who heard his words, that so long as the Empire 
remained one in feeling we need not trouble ourselves over-much 
about the views of other nations. 

This life of Sir William Molesworth, of the man who in the 
thirties, the forties, and the fifties, took up the challenge 
of the Little Englanders, and spurned the craven cry of “ cut the 
painter,” is in truth an inspiring and encouraging book. By 
impressing upon the reader the obstacles over which the instinc- 
tive loyalty of the colonies triumphed, it gives to him an abiding 
faith in the invincible strength of the ties of common descent, 
common language, and common political ideals and objects in an 
age where there is no obstacle to be overcome. In his day the 
control of the Colonial Office was ‘government by the 
misinformed with responsibility to the ignorant.” In our days 
the freedom of the colonies in all matters of local self-government 
is a constitutional axiom; in Molesworth’s times this doctrine 
was regarded as novel and dangerous. There could be no more 
instructive contrast than between his sagacious forecast, which 
has been fulfilled to the letter, and the petty anticipations of 
Mr. John Morley, or the ungenerous sneers which he used in 
writing of Seeley’s “‘ Expansion of England.” Equally marked 
is the difference between that Colonial Office which flouted him 
who might be called Lord Durham of Canada, and that which 
sent Sir John Anderson, one of the safest and most brilliant of 
civil servants, to accompany the Heir Apparent on his Imperial 
tour. 

“Gentlemen,” said a citizen of the United States in the 
course of a speech at Ottawa during the Canadian portion of the 
tour, “ you have a glorious heritage.” That glorious heritage is 
ours because Molesworth, Charles Buller, Lord Durham, and 
Lord Sydenham (all of whom died in ‘‘ what ought to have been 
the prime of life’), Hume, and Roebuck fought the battle of 
colonial freedom against tremendous odds, with the unconquerable 
courage which is founded upon the rock of conviction and 
of right principle. They were the men who enabled Bright 
to write to Cobden in 1857, ‘‘the statesmen of the day 
now agree to repudiate as folly what, twenty years ago, 
they accepted as wisdom.” If they had not fought for 
the cause of justice and freedom, had not indeed almost 
laid down their lives for it, Heaven knows whether the Empire 
would not, long before this, have ceased to exist, whether Great 
Britain would not have fallen to the level of Belgium or Holland. 
To them is due the undying gratitude of the British race all the 
world over; and now, in these later days, when their century 
has passed away, although the good they wrought is by no means 
‘‘interred with their bones,” the Empire starts a new century 
under the most glorious auspices. No less a personage than 
the Heir Apparent has spent the best part of a year in visiting the 
far parts of the Empire, in showing himself to the people, in 
studying their ways and their institutions, and he has crowned 
his tour by a speech which shows that, in high places at any rate, 
the colonies will never be misunderstood again. That, when we 
remember the closing years of the eighteenth century, and the 
ruinous follies of a former George, is no small advance, no 
slight guarantee for the future. 

Nothing is more difficult than to foretell the trend of history, 
but from the attitude of our future King it is safe to derive a 
reasonable assurance that whatever storms may rage—and signs 
are not wanting that there are European nations far from content 
to see so much of the world under the English flag—our race, 
held together by a common feeling of loyalty, will make a worthy 
struggle to hand on the national patrimony unimpaired to future 
generations. Further than this it would not be very safe to go. 
The age is democratic, and the course of events is as much in 
the hands of the people as of the Princes. 





OUR PORTRAIT . . 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(): frontispiece this week is the portrait of Mrs. George 


Abraham Gibbs, who was married as recently as 

November 26th, 1901, to the eldest son of Mr. Anthony 
Gibbs of 16, Hyde Park Gardens, and Tyntesfield, Bristol, a 
cousin of Lord Aldenham. Mrs. Gibbs is the eldest daughter of 
the Right Hon. Walter H. Long and of Lady Dorothy Blanche 
Long. Elsewhere will be found charming portraits of the two 
sons of Colonel the Hon. H. F. Eaton, Grenadier Guards, and of 
the Hon. Mrs. Eaton, who is a daughter of the | te Mr. F. O. 
French of New York. 
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COMMONPLACE and somewhat ignoble question, 
more frequent than ever since the Prince of Wales 
made his high - minded speech in Guildhall, is 
concerned with the authorship of his speeches. 
Without pretending to any special information in the 

matter, a pretence which would be dishonest as well as ridiculous 
and presumptuous, we suspect that the Prince of Wales has as 
much concern with the composition of his addresses as any other 
statesman of the first rank (it is desired to emphasise this word 
“‘other’’) has with the words which he utters in public. 
Secretaries and the like play their part in collecting the proper 
information. Sir Arthur Bigge and Sir Donald Mackenzie 
Wallace are clever and well-informed and tactful men, and Sir 
John Anderson has been closely associated with the Prince for 
many months past, but there is no sort of doubt that the 
Guildhall speech, like those which were delivered in many 
capitals beyond seas, bore the impress of the manly and frank 
character of the Prince who delivered it. 

Moreover, the Prince of Wales, as he proved more than once 
when he was making his tour as Duke of Cornwall and York, 
can speak remarkably well without preparation of any kind. 
Very few of those who were present on an occasion in New 
Zealand when, quite unexpectedly, he found himself called upon 
to address a gathering of veteran soldiers, will forget the ready 
flow of words which came from his lips, the eloquence of his 
language, or the earnest sincerity of his tone. Moreover, of him, 
as of the late Queen, when she opened Parliament, ‘‘ The dear 
little Queen,” as Edward Fitzgerald calls her in his recently 
published letters, it is to be observed that he possesses the rare 
gift of clear, unaffected, and audible elocution. It was no 
exaggeration but a recognition of plain fact which compelled 
one who wrote of the Guildhall speeches to say that when the 
Prince, Lord Salisbury, Lord Rosebery, Mr. Chamberlain, and 
the Lord Mayor spoke under the same conditions and on the 
same afternoon, the Prince alone was audible throughout in the 
furthest corner of the hall. 








It is not a little interesting to observe what foreign papers 
have to say by way of comment upon the extraordinary and 
wholesome effect produced by the oratorical triumph, for it was 
nothing less, of the Prince of Wales. For the French papers, 
they mislike the subject so much that they allude to it not at all. 
In scriptural phrase, they behold it afar off. The German Press 
says carpingly that festive occasions are not the best opportunity 
for gauging the feeling of a nation. Very likely not; who said 
that they were? But a statesmanlike address, delivered with 
modest dignity and firm conviction before an illustrious gathering, 
shows the stuff of which a man, be he prince or commoner, is 
made, and it has convinced Englishmen that the speaker of 
December 5th is well worthy of his high position. To talk of 
festive occasions is to employ the ancient and familiar device 
of the red herring. 

When Prince of Wales, the King showed a devotion to the 
interests of agriculture as constant as anything in his life, and 
it was quite in accordance with his previous acts that he should 
journey up from Sandringham in order to be present at the 
opening of the Smithfield Cattle Show. It can scarcely be 
presumptuous to assume that he was highly gratified with the 
result. The show itself was really brilliant. It forms an 
occasion when country faces are familiar in London, and the 
company was one of the largest and best of recent years. The 
exhibition was also up to a very high standard, and even 
disappointed competitors must have been glad in their hearts at 
the King’s success. In three of the most important classes— 
Hereford steers, shorthorn steers, and shorthorn heifers—he 
carried off the first honours, thus proving once more that 
Sandringham is no mere toy or pleasure estate, but one of the 
most carefully managed in the United Kingdom, managed, too, 
not by specialists collected from all parts of the country, but for 
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the most part by homely Norfolk farm people. Perhaps an even 
stronger testimony in their favour than the capture of the prizes 
is the repute in which the Royal livestock is held by the most 
skilful breeders and the triumph of so many animals purchased 
at the King’s occasional sales. 

If the shooting expedition of the Kaiser and his guest, the 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand, proceeds as it has begun, these 
august sportsmen will have nothing to complain of in the way of 
bags. On the first day the Archduke killed sixty-one wild boars 
with sixty-four shots, which is quite a record in its way. The 
total bag was 170 wild boars, two of which when wounded were 
despatched by the Kaiser with one of the forester’s daggers. The 
second day was occupied with wild deer, when His Majesty 
accounted for fifteen stags and the Archduke for eighteen and 
six hinds. These bags show that not only are the royal sports- 
men good shots, but that wild boars and deer are exceedingly 
plentiful in that part of the world. 

A very representative Englishman has passed away in the 
person of Sir Charles Legard. He belonged to one of the 
oldest Yorkshire families, and was the eleventh Baronet. No 
man could well be more popular with all classes, and perhaps 
his most distinguishing characteristic was his love of sport, which 
might fairly be described as an all-round passion, since he was 
an adept at nearly every department. Born in 1846, his career 
was that of a typical country gentleman. Eton was his school, 
and he passed thence into the Army as ensign in the 42nd 
Light Infantry. He succeeded his brother, Sir D’Arcy 
Widdrington Legard, in 1866. Soon after coming into the 
property he became well known on the Turf, being elected a 
member of the Jockey Club in 1867, and scoring his first 
important success the next year, when he won the Lincolnshire 
Handicap with Indigestion. At the Gun Club he won the 
champion pigeon-shooting prize against 74 competitors, and in 
1874-75 was president of the M.C.C. From 1882-93 _ he 
kept a pack of harriers on his Yorkshire estate, and from 
1887-94 a pack of otter-hounds. Add to all these that he was 
a fine golfer and president of the Scarborough Club, and it will 
in some wise be understood how ardent was his love of sport. 
This and a frank, liberal, cheerful temperament may account for 
the universal esteem in which he was held. 

No very satisfactory conclusion was arrived at by the 
Conference on Rural Housing. There are a number of people 
who continue to dream the dream of Mr. Jesse Collings about 
three acres and a cow, and they aired their ideas to the extent 
of many columns of print. But the pathetic trust in Parliament 
and legislation is not justified of the facts. We already have a 
Small Holdings Act, and exceedingly few have shown any 
disposition to take advantage of it, the common-sense reason 
being that the terms are forbidding. “It remains a fact that in 
the history of allotments and small holdings success has very 
frequently rewarded private effort, and almost invariably 
disappointed the public attempt. At the present moment, to 
take a few examples, groups of small holdings are being 
multiplied in Wiltshire, Norfolk, Cheshire, and Yorkshire, but it 
is exclusively by the kindly action of individual landowners. 
So with building houses. A local body is bound to proceed on 
purely business lines; it dare not take the taxes gathered from 
the whole nation to benefit a single class, and the agricultural 
labourer, at least, with his low wages, cannot avail himself of 
any scheme that provides for even a moderate return on the 
capital expended. 

Every succeeding month just now seems to bring more 
discomforting Board of Trade returns, and those for November 
are so bad that there is no consolation except in the fact that 
we are only having our fair share of a world-wide depression. 
The outstanding facts are that imports show a total decrease for 
the month of close on three millions, and exports of a million 
and three-quarters. This is notwithstanding the circumstance 
that consignments of dead meat from Australia have risen to the 
extent of £338,000. Sugar and tea and metals show a great 
decline, and so do raw cotton, wool, and timber, facts eloquent of 
a steady growth in trade depression. Yet it would be quite 
superfluous to draw any general conclusion, except that the 
history of trade is a record of ebb and flow, and economists have 
never yet succeeded in explaining the cause. Of course there 
are many ready to blame this, as they do so much else, on the 
Boer War, but if it be remembered that Germany, which has 
had nothing of the kind on her hands, has suffered, and is 
suffering, far more acutely, it will be seen that the explanation 
does not hold water. Like a disease, the process of stagnation 
has to run its natural course, after which the usual recovery may 
be expected. 

The submarine has evidently come to stay; and though, 
as an engine of naval warfare, it may not prove to be all that 
French enthusiasts anticipate with glee, there is a pleasant, 
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practical ring about its proposed adoption as a means of crossing 
the Channel and escaping mal de mer. This waterway is only 
twenty odd miles wide; and, given a type of vessel in which 
passengers could spend three-quarters of an hour without 
inconvenience, at a level low enough to be out of the way of sea 
traffic, there is no reason why submarines should not be run as 
a kind of electric trams on a cable stretching from England to 
France. ‘ To France and back in an hour and a-half for half- 
a-crown,” suggests an engaging way of spending spare time from 
the South Coast. 


And the dangers of the suggested service are to be greatly 
minimised, if not entirely removed, by the happy thought of 
employing—white mice! ‘One of the most difficult problems 
in submarine navigation,” says a New York telegram, “ has 
been successfully solved by the aid of white mice.’ Gasolene 
is, it appears, the fuel most suitable for submarines; but human 
sensations give no sure warning when its collected fumes are 
becoming dangerous. White mice, however, are said to be 
extremely sensitive to this poison, and perish incontinently before 
human beings begin to suffer the slightest ill-effects. So in all sub- 
marines of the future cages full of white mice are to be kept on 
the floor, whence the heavy emanations gradually rise, and it 
will always be someone’s duty to go round and see how the 
mice are getting on. So far as ordinary passenger traffic goes, 
this sounds exceilent, but it would be just like the bad luck of 
the French if in the moment of desperate triumph over the 
British Navy their submarines had to come to the surface and 
be bagged, like so many exhausted dabchicks, because their 
white mice were ill. 





In one respect France is to be envied among the nations of 
Europe. Being a Republic, she cannot have a Royal scandal. 
But she has a scandal of the nation, which is more serious. M. 
Bertillon, who invented the system of measuring criminals, has 
been measuring the national capacity of France, and he finds 
that she is doomed to extinction. There may be other countries 
where an impoverished peasantry is being reduced by emigra- 
tion, but there is no other country than France where a home- 
loving people is dying out. The process dates from the beginning 
of the nineteenth century ; but until 1870 the births were always 
in excess of the deaths, though in ominously diminishing ratio. 
Between 1870 and 1890 the birth-rate and death-rate were about 
equal; but during the last decade the deaths have exceeded the 
births. M. Bertillon has, of course, a remedy. He would 
exempt large families from conscription and taxation, piling the 
latter upon childless unions and unmarried persons. No doubt 
a Government could, by a carefully adjusted system of rewards 
and penalties, persuade the bulk of a people to conduct them- 
selves in any manner which might appear to be politically 
desirable ; but the occasion seems a good one for a deliberate 
expression of international opinion as to whether Frenchmen 
are really needed. 


During the last few weeks one of the finest exhibitions of 
flight ever seen in London has been given by the pelicans in 
St. James’s Park. After the moult their pinion feathers were 
allowed to grow, and two birds have for some time been able 
to use their wings. On most mornings, about 9 a.m., they rise 
and soar round St. James’s Park and over the large mass of 
public offices in which Downing Street is engulfed. The best 
flyer is the old bird which has been five years in the park. It 
mounts up so high that it looks no bigger than a gull, and then 
soars in spirals. Its descent, as it comes down with wings 
set like a parachute “ striding the blast,” is magnificent. The 
pelican is, except the condor, the heaviest bird which flies, the 
giant albatross being, perhaps, the next in size. It is capable of 
flying at immense altitudes, and at a considerable rate of speed. 

To be shot by mistake for a wild swan by a gunner at night 
seems unlikely, yet every wildfowler knows that it may happen. 
That is said to have been the cause of the wounding of a wild- 
fowler on one of the Essex estuaries by another with a punt- 
gun. The injured man stood up in his boat for a shot, and was 
bagged by the other, who did not know he was there. Moonlight 
plays such tricks with the vision, especially on the water and 
mud, that we have known ducks to be mistaken for men walking 
in the mud, stumps to be taken for geese, and shots to be fired 
both at men and at punts by people quite used to night shooting. 
It is all right till the moon gets up, then there is no relying on 
what the eye seems to record. 





The lively libel action concerning fancy dogs, which were 
sent home “tested and sealed,” after an allegation had: been 
made that they had been dyed, has found a parallel in France, 
in a case which would have delighted the old jurists. M. Camille 
Pelletan brought a parrot from Africa eighteen years ago. The 
parrot was lost, and was believed to be in the possession of 
a. lady. The lady. and her family appeared as defendants. 
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Distinguished politicians who had the honour of the parrot’s 
acquaintance bore witness for the claimant. The defence relied 
on a statement that the parrot would ‘ perform certain exercises 
at the bidding of her son, and knew the different members of the 
family.” But when it was asked to show off, the parrot not 
only would not do its exercises, but ‘‘cut” the members of the 
family. Apparently even volatiles in France have a personal 
description made of them, for it was in evidence that M. Pelletan’s 
parrot had the right nostril larger than the left. So had this 
one; and it has gone back to M. Pelletan. 

In a doleful year for those who go down to the great deep 
for their harvest, it is pleasant to note that the homely herring, 
at least, has not disappointed those who pursue him in the merry 
moonlight. The 450 Scotch fishing boats that have been at 
Yarmouth have carried back to Caledonia about £100,000 
among them, the average earnings of each boat being set down at 
£200, and some of the best carrying back as much as £500. 
Nobody will grudge them this fairly-won spoil, that it is to be 
hoped will enable the lasses who have cut such a figure at our 
ports to enjoy a “ guid New Year.” Seldom can they have had 
a Hogmanay like it. 

It is not often that a town is troubled with water famine in 
mid-winter, but that was the experience of Bradford on Sunday. 
It appears that the water company were engaged on some 
alterations in the early morning, and a valve going out of gear, 
the supply had to be cut off till four o’clock in the afternoon. 
Sad was the spectacle, as in some cases the labouring man had 
not water enough to cook his Sunday dinner, to say nothing of 
the weekly ablutions. But the milkmen came to the rescue. 
After delivering their morning supply they went to pump and 
river, and carted a supply in their cans, and to the thoughtful 
observer this must have been a touching and _ suggestive 
spectacle. 

The question of catching the sparks from the engines 
of railway trains, and so preventing the damage often done 
by the extensive fires which a single spark is enough to 
ignite, seems to have been solved at last by Mr. Drum- 
mond, the engineer to the London and South Western 
Railway. In America devices have been used for this purpose 
for a long while, but we ‘have been slow to adopt them, 
the railway directors in the House of Commons, according to 
Mr. A, Jeffrey’s letter on the subject to the Times, objecting that 
all the known spark-catchers interfered with combustion by 
reducing the draught. Mr. Drummond’s invention, however, is 
said to be a simple contrivance fitting in the smoke-box, and to 
be quite free from this disadvantage. Under the circumstances 
Mr. Jeffrey does not seem too sanguine in his hope of passing 
the Bill which he has several times introduced into the House, 
to make the railway companies responsible for damage caused 
by the fires ignited from their sparks. No doubt there will be 
difficulty in getting evidence that the sparks from the engines 
have caused the fires, nor is it a time for legislation to lay any 
unnecessary burdens on the railway companies; but if Mr. 
Drummond’s invention does all that is claimed for it, the Bill 
might be so modified as to make the carrying of his spark- 
catcher compulsory. 





The salmon angling season on the Tweed was extremely 
short this year, as a fitful start was only made at the beginning 
of October, instead of, as in former years, just after the removal 
of the nets from the river on September 14th. The sport, 
however, was very good, though somewhat interfered with 
by brown swollen floods or bright frosty days. The average 
weight of fish was greater than last year, the largest caught 
weighing 47lb., and though the actual number of fish was 
smaller, the aggregate weight was more and the fish were in 
good condition, having been too short a while in the river 
to become discoloured. Fishermen in the North are regretting 
the small number of grilse caught, and shaking their heads over 
the sport of next year, as the scarcity of this fish is said to 
foretell an equal scarcity of mature salmon in the following 
season. This conclusion has not, however, been always main 
tained in former years. 


If the polo team that Mr. Foxhall Keene proposes to 


_ bring over to England next summer has no absentees from 


its roll call, it certainly will be the strongest team of 
foreigners. that has come to this country. It is said to 
be the strongest that the United States can get together. 
Its details, as proposed, are Mr. Foxhall Keene himself, 
Mr. J. M. Waterbury, Mr. L. Waterbury, and Mr. Agassiz. 
They are to make their first appearance in public in this 
country at Hurlingham, and the combination that is to beat 
them will have to bea very good one. They begin their tour, 
which is to extend over ten weeks, in June. With the Australian 
eleven, the American lawn tennis players, and this polo team, 
athletic England will have plenty of work on her hands. 





—_— ee 
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PHEASANT SHOOTING AT STUDLEY ROYAL.—I 


NOUGH has _sibeen 
written in the pre- 
ceding article by 
way of description of 
the character of Lord 

Ripon’s model shooting estate 
in Yorkshire. For the rest, 
so far as its general quality 
is concerned, the pictures, upon 
which this article depends—the 
pegs, so to speak, upon which 
its various parts hang—tell 
their own tale very plainly to 
every man who knows the 
joy of watching the working 
of well-stocked coverts in the 
season of the year. Let it 
suffice, therefore, to ‘preface 
this article with a statement 
that even on this second day 
of shooting and photographing, 
the weather was somewhat 
unfavourable to great slaughter 
of birds, and with a brief 


W. A. Rouch. 


explanatory reference to some figures which, because tables 
of statistics are always forbidding in appearance, are relegated 
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to the end of the letterpress. 


< 


A GOOD HIGH BIRD. 


They include the bags made 


in the November weeks of previous years corresponding 


to that in which our pictures 
were taken; and they must be 
read in the light of a statement 
as to the rearing of pheasants 
kindly supplied by Mr. Oswald 
Wade, Lord Ripon’s agent. 
Up to and including 1897 a 
considerable number of 
pheasants were reared a.id 
turned out in the ordinary 
course. The biggest bag for 
the week, prior to 1898, was 
6,147 pheasants in 1896, and 
the last year of considerable 
rearing showed, for the week, 
5,784 pheasants. In 1898 no 
birds were reared at all, and 
the bag of pheasants fell to 
1,481. Since then a few have 
been reared, and there has been 
a gradual increase until this 
year, when six guns accounted 
for 2,774 pheasants, and put 
together a total bag of 3,077 
head, with, as the figures show, 
a good proportion of partridges 
and hares, not too many 
rabbits, and, alas! only one 
woodcock. Indeed, a good 
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many years have passed without any great show of woodcocks 
in November at Studley Royal, possibly because the date is 
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too early in the season for a numerous supply 
of woodcocks, possibly for other reasons which, 
like many things in connection with that strange 
and very sporting bird, are beyond our ken. 
If it be asked what the figures demonstrate, 
the answer must be that to ensure a bountiful 
crop of pheasants some rearing is necessary, and 
the more the better. But it does not follow that 
the sport obtained over the lesser number of 
wilder birds, shown in the most sporting way, 
may not be equally enjoyable to that secured in 
making a larger bag. After all, 3,077 head of 
birds and beasts—mostly birds—laid low inside 
the course of a week by six guns ought to satisfy 
anybody. 

Now for our pictures, most of which tell 
their own tales, and those full of instruction, to 
the seeing eye so plainly that it is necessary to 
add but little of information or of comment. 
In the first the reader looks upon THE Start 
on a fine but cold morning, with a keen wind 
blowing from the north-east through the leafless 
trees, and giving ‘promise of helping the 
pheasants not a little. Lord de Grey’s figure, 
which shooting men, whether they know him 
by sight or not, will wish to identify first, is 
seen, walking-stick in hand, on the left-hand side 
of the picture as you face it. The other guns have 
been named before. Lord Ripon, however, is not 
on view in this picture because, as anothe1 


indicates, he prefers, hale as he is in spite of his years, to 
allow himself the luxury of a light but strongly-built pony-cart 


SOME QUICK WORK, 
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in moving from point tc 
point during the day’s shooting. 
An enumeration of the beats 
and the rises will convey some- 
thing to those persons favoured 
of fortune who know the 
locality intimately, whereas tc 
others it would be meaningless. 
For the benefit, therefore, of 
the few, who can very easily 
fill in details from memory, 
with the help of a little imagina- 
tion—and very briefly for the 
sake of others—let it be stated 
that the Gardens were driven 
first, next Aldfield Plantation, 
and that Kendal Walk gave 
some magnificently high birds 
down ‘a ginnel hole.” (This 
local term, probably meaning 
something akin to a gorge, beats 
the writer and the many- 
volumed “Century Dictionary” ; 
perhaps some correspondent 
may help.) Then the Abbey 
Rise, which is beautifully illus- 
trated, gave a fine show of 
birds; some tall shots were 
produced by Abbey Fall Wood, 
in spite of recent replanta- 
tion; next, after luncheon in 
Fountain’s Hall, the party 
proceeded along the south side 
of the Skell to the Octagon 
Tower with several rises on 
the way, the birds across the 
valley being particularly fine 
rocketers, 

Now let me address myself 
to those who have not the local 
knowledge which would enable 
them to make these dry bones 


live, almost to see the rocketers crumpled up midway in the 
lofty course they meant to take across the valley, almost to hear 
the muffled thud as the lifeless and clean-killed bodies dropped 
to earth. And-let the first selection fall upon three very 
suggestive pictures which, so to speak, hang together. In the first 
you see the last moments of A Goop HicH Birp above a young 
plantation, Lord de Grey with his gun up—left hand well out— 
his loaders in due position, and a third man behind, cartridge- 
retriever sitting in apparent 
unconcern at his feet. (The attitude of that retriever, like 
those of others visible in other pictures, is an object-lesson to 


bearing, and with a model 


those who bring 
half or quarter 
broken dogs 
into the field, to 
the distress of 
their friends and 
to the ruin of 
the day’s sport.) 
In the next you 
see SOME QUICK 
Work over the 
same plantation, 
for a_ regular 
bouquet of 
pheasants is 
rising above the 
larches and the 
“black” trees, 
spruces and the 
like. It should 
be noted, how: 
ever, that ‘‘ bou- 
quets” and “ hot 
corners” are not 
encouraged at 
Studley Royal, 
and that, if it be 
desired to take 
due toll, it is 
unwise to show 
pheasants in 
troops and bat- 
talions. In this 
picture the 
three-gun system 
is well exempli- 
fied, and the 
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W. A. Rouch. 


OUTSIDE 


CHANGING GUNS. 








THE ABBEY GROUNDS. 
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observer will mark that, while 
Lord de Grey has his eye on 
the birds, his hands and arms 
seem to work independently, 
and to be ready at once to 
relinquish the empty gun and 
to take the next. As for the 
loaders, it is clear that they 
know their business to a nicety, 
and that they have eyes for 
their master only. Even more 
admirably, and on a larger 
scale, where the fun is not 
quite so fast and furious, is the 
act of CHANGING GuNs illus- 
trated in the next picture; in 
fact, the three pictures, taken 
together, are the best representa- 
tion of an operation in shooting 
—which, like many other expert 
actions, is more difficult than it 
looks when well done—that 
has ever come to my notice. 
The injunction one would offer 
is, to adopt the style of cer- 
tain announcements, ‘‘ ambitious 
novices please copy, but practice 
with empty guns first.” 

The next picture, taken 
OuTSIDE THE ABBEY GROUNDS, 
shows another and a less ambi- 
tious gun, who is content with 
two weapons, and = another 
retriever behaving like a book 
with pictures in it. 

Then comes a picture show- 
ing the relics of the famous 
Abbey, which has already been 
described in Country Lirz, and 
a majestic place it is. This, 
Tue Assey Riseg, is always 
famous, and the grey walls, 


which once echoed with the melody of matins and vespers, 
ring now, November after November, with the sharp and 
snapping reports of smokeless powders. 
first discharge clouds of pigeons rose from the tower, and of 
them also some shared the fate of the pheasants. But the 
latter were the business of the day, and it is easy to see, from 
the picture of Lord Ripon in the foreground, that they also 
understood their duty very well; for the duty of the pheasant is 
to fly high and strong, and the duty of the sportsman is to arrest 
him in mid air neatly with an unerring shot which kills at once. 
Not once or twice, indeed, since it has been the writer’s privilege 


Moreover, at the 


to write of shoot- 
ing and of the 
shooting-field, 
has he longed to 
place an_ ultra- 
humanitarian — 
for of course we 
are all humani- 
tarians more or 
less, with a ten- 
dency to 
**Compound for sins 
we are inclined to 
By damning those we 
have no mind to,” 
which is quite 
natural—in view 
of some shot of 
the first class, or 
even of the 
second class, 
when real 
rocketers are 
being laid low 
with masterly 
precision. Side 
by side’ with 
them would he 
place some of 
the perverse de- 
preciators of one 
of the finest of 
sports, Mr. 
Labouchere for 
choice, and com- 
pel him to watch. 
Then, especially 
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if Lord de Grey, Lord Wal- 
singham, or the Prince of 
Wales were present, or even if 
the guns were merely ordinary 
and workmanlike shots, the 
humanitarian observer would 
perceive that, if birds are to 
be killed at all, they could not 
be put to death more merci- 
fully or more rapidly than by 
a good shot,’and the captious 
critic would be compelled to 
acknowledge that pheasant 
shooting, with high birds, ‘is 
very much the reverse of child’s 
play. They would see the 
birds swinging at express 
speed, down wind it may be, 
across a valley or over the 
tops of the high trees, in all the 
pride of health and strength. 
They would think them almost 
out of shot; but they would 
see the gun rise at exactly 
the right moment, distance 
and pace being judged to a 
nicety, and then they would see 
the pheasant fall headlong and 
dead, as if it had been struck 


COUNTRY 


by lightning. It may be sad that so much brightness and 
beauty should perish in the twinkling of an eye; but emphati- 
cally the operation is not cruel, and it is certainly not easy. 


So, leaving this 
spot, where the 
twentieth —cen- 
tury takes its 
pastime under 
the shadow of 
the relics of very 
early times, we 
look at another 
picture or two, 
taking first 
GENERAL 
THYNNE Reapy 
with his gun 
raised at the 
Abbey Fall 
Drive, where the 
birds, as the 
beaters show on 
the spur of hill 
to the left, are 
really fine. 
Finally we have 
a wonderful 
representation of W. A. Rouch. 
Lord de Grey, 





LORD RIPON IN HIS PONY-CART. 


leaning backwards and shooting as nearly as may be directly 


above his head. 
That closes the series. 


W. A. Rouch, GENERAL THYNNE READY. 


Country Lire has then, by 
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THE ABBEY RISE. 


the kindness of Lord Ripon and Lord de Grey, been privi- 
leged to lay before its readers a series of pictures illustrating 
in a remarkably vivid fashion the operations of really first: 


class shots upon 

a couple of 

capital days 

on an_ estate 

which seems 

‘ made by nature 

Caer to eae Sa and art to be 

Date : the haunt of 

Re Beye seen pheasants and 

the shooting 

ground of fav- 

oured man. _ It 

remains only to 

add the figures, 

which are of 

more than con- 

siderable 

interest, kindly 

supplied by Mr. 
Wade. 

Yet, for the 
sake of the un- 
learned or of the 
unobservant, a 
Conyright=""C.L.” word or two of 

comment, in the 
direction of reading between the lines, may be added with 
prudence. It is easy to imagine the careless reader glancing at 
the figures and saying, ‘‘ Well, after they gave up rearing, 
they got a few pheasants, but Studley Royal 
does not seem to be a great place for 
partridges.” It is important, so far as the 
partridges are concerned, to note the time of 
year, late in November, by which time, even 
where driving is resorted to, the cream has 
usually been taken off the partridge shooting. 
These bags of partridges in the great pheasant 
shooting week represent a bonne bouche only, 
which gives pleasing variety to the day’s sport. 
In fact, the note at the end tells its tale of the 
real partridge shooting. 


GAME KILLED AT STUDLEY ROYAL DURING 
CORRESPONDING WEEKS IN NOVEMBER 
IN EACII YEAR. 


Seison Nameof Beat. l’hea- Part- Hares. Rab- Wo d- Grane 
sans. ridges, bits. cock. Total, 


1893 Laver Banks 1500 54 36 69 3 1662 


(7 guns) Hutton Moor 1056 12 168 55 I 1292 
Spa Ghyll LS eee ices 5 : ieee ee 

The Grounds 762 10 15 18 oO 805 

3857 77 229 149 5 4317 

1894 Laver Banks 1691 33 66 68 5§ 1863 
(7 guns) Hutton Moor 1647 8 148 57 1 1861 
Spa Ghyll 66% 0) 5. 1G TS 

The Grounds 790 5 19. ORO: OSes 
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Season. 


1895 
(7 guns) 


1896 
(6 guns) 


1897 
(6 guns) 


1898 
(5 guns) 


1899 
(6 guns) 


1900 
(5 guns) 


1901 
(6 guns) 


Name of Beat. 


Laver Banks 
Hutton Moor 
Spa Ghyll 

The Grounds 


Laver Banks 
Hutton Moor 
Spa Ghyll 

The Grounds 


Laver Banks 
Hutton Moor 
Spa Ghyll 

The Grounds 


Laver Banks 
Hutton Moor 


Spa Ghyll and The 


Grounds 


Laver Banks 
Hutton Moor 


Spa Ghyll and The 


Grounds 


Laver Banks 
Hutton Moor 
Spa Ghyll 

The Grounds 


Laver Banks 
Hutton Moor 
Spa Ghyll 

The Grounds 


Pheasants, 


2774 


Part- Hares. 
ridges, 
34 61 
28 154 
I 16 
18 27 
81 258 
53 83 
33 222 
I II 
29 38 
116 354 
54 84 
22 155 
18 3 
18 19 
112 261 
13 24 
35 73 
2 9 
5° 106 
17 45 
40 95 
2 25 
59 165 
26 39 
51 77 
oO II 
9 14 
86 141 
36 18 
9 50 
9 17 
15 4 
69 89 


Rabbits. 


40 
58 
14 
33 


145 


48 
56 
18 


195 


144 
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Weod- Grand 


cock. 
I 


~ 


slouoo 


nlekooo 


Total. 
1641 
2180 

786 
1057 


5664 
2252 
2643 

840 
1043 
6778 
1983 


2335 
887 


1155 
6360 


N.B.—In 1896, 1,200 brace of partridges were killed on Hutton Moor. 


lonely solitudes ? 


MUSHROOMS AND 


HO has not wandered in the dark depths of some 
gloomy wood, where the soft masses of dead 
leaves crackle and rustle beneath our feet as we 
sink down with each step that penetrates the 

But who has noticed the 


deepening shades? 


EDIBLE FUNGI, 


wonderful beauties of Nature hidden away in these damp and 
The sun rarely pierces the dense canopy 
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TO-ADSTOOLS. 


above until bleak winter thins the trees and the feeble rays of 
cold sunshine flicker down but to light a covering of ghostly 
snow. Here, in these woody lands, is a kingdom of rare treasures 
for the naturalist. The foot sinks softly into the spongy masses 
of beautiful pale green sphagnum moss, whose long feathery 
stems in bog-land form the peat, and the fallen trunk of 
some old forest monster, overgrown with feathery trails of 
delicate Hypnum, blocks the way 
for a moment; at last we come 
to an open space, where wonder- 
ful fungi deck the sward. Some are 
bright and many coloured, some are 
dull, and almost overlooked. In 
England there seems to be a general 
idea that all toadstools, except the 
well-known mushroom, are poisonous, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, very few 
are really of a poisonous nature, and 
many of the extraordinary - looking 
specimens we find in our woods and 
dells are edible. The brilliant Fly 
Agaric (Agaricus muscarius), with its 
scarlet top and white or yellow spots, 
the crimson and _ scarlet Russula, 
and the spotted Boletus are examples 
of deadly poisons, while the Boletus 
edulis, most of the Agarici, the 
Coprinarini, the Cantharellus, the 
Marasmius, and many others are not 
only edible, but much more tasty and 
pleasing than the. ordinary mushroom 
(Agaricus campestris). 

Wherever decaying vegetable 
matter is found there will be fungi; 
every rotten stump, every damp and 
decaying stalk or leaf, will have its 
fungoid growths. Every fungus that 
is not a mushroom is apt to be thrown 
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aside as a ‘toadstool,’ and looked 
upon as either poisonous, or at least 
unsafe and unfit for human food, and 
tons and tons of good edible matter 
are allowed to decay every year in our 
fields, many of them quite as harmless 
as and often more delicious than, the 
mushroom. <A_ celebrated English 
fungologist has written: ‘I have this 
autumn myself witnessed whole hun- 
dredweights of rich wholesome diet 
rotting under trees, woods teeming 
with food, and not one hand to gather 
it, and this, perhaps, in the midst of 
potato blights, poverty, and all manner 
of privations, and public prayers against 
imminent famine. I have seen pounds 
innumerable of extempore beefsteaks 
growing on our oaks in Fistulina 
hepatica; puff-balls, which some _ of 
our friends have not inaptly compared 
to sweetbread, for the rich delicacy of 
their flavour; Hydna, as good as 
oysters, which they resemble in taste; 
Agaricus deliciosus, reminding us of 

tender lamb kidney; the beautiful 

yellow Chantarelle, growing by the 

bushel, and no baskets to pick it; the THE ORDINARY MUSHROOM. 


sweet, nutty Boletus, etc.” 

But many of the fungi are very different-looking objects. of many fungoid growths that they increase at a tremendous 
On that fallen trank yonder are strange-looking semi-circular, rate, often in a single night attaining marvellous dimensions. 
One soon gets to recognise those 
species which are edible and _ those 
which are poisonous, and the brilliant 
and highly coloured, spotted, and 
striped varieties are not only very 
olten repellant by their crude and lurid 
colouring, but warn us of their deadly 
nature by their strong and disagree- 
able odours, odours which are some- 
times positively narcotic and over 
powering; and we have heard of 
instances of a gang of men, who had 
been set to work to clear a space 
where some of these strong-smelling 
fungi flourished in considerable pro- 
fusion, having to leave off and retire 
for a while from their labours, owing 
to the drowsy and intoxicating effects 
produced by inhaling probably the 
dust or spores of these powerful vege 
tables. On the Continent fungi are 
put to much more use than they are in 
our own country, and many and varied 
are the applications for which different 

species are celebrated. 

The brilliant Fly Agaric, of which 
we give a picture, is used in the form 
of an infusion for the purpose of killing 

THE BRILLIANT FLY AGARIC (AGARICUS MUSCARIUS). flies—hence its name—and it is said 
to be particularly deadly in that way. 
ringed, and pitted plates, hard as leather, and sometimes as Some of our woodland fungi attain very large dimensions, 
wood ; beautiful objects they sometimes are, but no one being sometimes as much as 12in. to 14in. across their large 
would ever dream of trying to cook 
and eat such tough things; those 
are the leathery fungi Dzaedalea 
quercina, which grows on the oak, 
and Dedalea unicolor, zoned and 
banded. On other stumps we find the 
gelatinous fungi, strange, soft, jelly- 
like growths, that assume al] manner 
of weird shapes and poses. Then there 
are the puff-balls, the Lycoperdons, 
generally light in colour, and of 
enormously rapid growth, when ripe 
filled with a dense dusty powder, which 
goes off in a black cloud if the ball is 
burst; yet these puff-balls are said to 
be delicious when young if properly 
cooked. The giant puff-ball is much 
esteemed in Italy, and it has an 
ancient reputation as a stancher of 
blood. 
So that there are almost endless 
varieties of these strange plant 
growths ; there are mushrooms, 
leathery fungi, tree fungi, gelatinous 
fungi, thread fungi, plate fungi, club- 
bearing fungi, teeth-bearing fungi, dust 


fungi, and so on. It is a peculiarity TREE FUNGI ON FALLEN TRUNKS. 
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flat opened um- 
brelia ..tops or 
pilei. Some 
peculiar toad- 
stools have the 
property of being 
luminous in the 
dark, due _ to 
phosphorescent 
matter in their 
composition. In 
these temperate 
regions we do not 
often see this 
kind of thing; 
but in tropical 
lands it is not 
so uncommon to 
find fungi giving 
out a pale phos- 
phorescent light 
quite sufficient to 
enable the way- 
farer to. read; 
and boys who 
live in the 
country often 


Sad what they THE TREE FUNGUS, SHOWING PITTED UNDER-SURFACE. 


call ‘*touch- 
wood,” which is rotten timber permeated with the tiny myceliums 
and spores of fungi, and which in the dark gives out a faint light. 


“ OU might be goin’ to see a cirkis or a funeral, Ester,” 
said Mrs. Williams, bitterly, ‘the ’appy way you 
‘ops along. Hanythink more hunbecomin’ | never 
see! This aint no occasion for ’oppin’. Walk more 
sober, Ester—do! You don’t see me a-’oppin’! 
’Ow’s hanyone to know what wickedness there is in this world 
ifa person smiles ser silly as you're a-doin’ when on their way 
for to stop it?” 

Mrs. Williams and Mrs. Smith were on their road to Mrs. 
Riggles's. Mrs. Williams was travelling thither with a deport- 
ment eminently suitable to the importance of the occasion, in a 
kind of slow, solemn stride, with a stern, restrained eye, gazing ever 
ahead, and merely a faint, choked groan as reply to the greetings 
of passing acquaintances. It was naturally irritating to see the 
effect of this becoming majesty completely marred by the 
cheerful nods and smiles of her companion, the happy eagerness 
of whose gait entirely destroyed any impression that might 
otherwise have been made upon the curious. 

* But I thought as no one was to know of the wickedness, 
Lewcy, for fear ot the label,” said Mrs. Smith. 

* An’ did I say as they was to know, Ester?” enquired 
Mrs. Williams, majestically. ‘ Horf of the point, as usual! | 
s’pose as there’s a difference between knowin’ an’ wantin’ to 
know, aint there? Which what I said was you an’ me bein’ 
on the herrand we hare, which where may it end ‘Eving 
knows, hought for to show others by a patient bearin’ of the 
same as ‘ow there may be things in the villidge they don’ know 
nothin’ of, though doubtless mos’ wishful so to do.”’ 

, “I didn’t ‘ear you say that, Lewcy,” said Mrs. Smith, 
thoughtfully. 

“‘There’s a deal you don’ ’ear through seldom listenin’, 
Ester,” replied Mrs. Williams; “ an’ a pity. But hif you can’t 
think of hanythink sootable out of your own ‘ead, why don’ 
you walk like me?” 

“T couldn't never get that walk you're a-doin’ of now, 
Lewcy,” said Mrs. Smith, deeply depressed. ‘ That kind of 
‘igh-steppin’ don’ come natchrul to me some’ow; me legs is too 
short.” 

“Fight again hall drawbacks, whether of legs or of brain, 
Ester,” said Mrs. Williams, deeply, ‘as is give us by ’Eving 
for to struggle-with.” 

For some minutes Mrs. Smith accordingly walked with a 
careworn eye on Mrs.; Williams’s feet, painfully endeavouring 
to give her own the same air of stately progression. 

“You might be a horstridge with the ’ead ache, Ester, 
the way you're a-walkin’ now,” exclaimed Mrs. Williams, 
despairingly, ‘‘a-kickin’ of your ’eels up like that ’ere. Never did 
I see sech a hundignified person. An’ where’s your bes’ bonnit ?”’ 

“In me bonnit-box, Lewcy,” replied the startled Mrs. Smith. 

“ Well, if prefer:in’ to be shabby, no more to be said,” said 
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Thereis 
almost no end to 
the strange 
varieties of fungi 
and toadstools ; 
numberless are 
the strange 
shapes, the 
wonderful hues, 
the odours, the 
tastes, the uses. 
Many of these 
weird things are 
hidden in dark 
and lonely 
places, and are 
consequently not 
well known. Few 
people have, 
perhaps, ever 
seen the curious 
stinkhorn fungus 
or the variegated 
polyphorus, and 
had I the space I 
could enumerate 
endless varieties 
of strange and 
beautiful — speci- 
mens, rich in colour and curious in shape, .and_ worthy of 
notice and careful study. FREDERICK GRAVES. 








Mrs. Williams. ‘I’ve put mine on. Never do you know what 
mightn’t ’apping when at the Vicaridge, which it be’oves us for 
to walk like pilgrims, an’ heven in cases of sudding death, heasier 
bore if took orf tidy.” 

“Oh! I do wish I’d put mine on, too,” said Mrs. Smith, 
agitatedly. 

“Doubtless you does, Ester, if scarcely becomin’ in you to 
be carin’ thus passionit ’ow you looks, which the Vicar isn’t 
’ardly likely for to see much of you, as you may take to your 
comfort. His eyes is more likely to be fixed startilled on pore 
Merier an’ meself.” 

At this moment they entered the lane in which the Riggleses 
lived, and just at the corner they met Riggles himself hurrying 
off on his rounds. 

“You'll find ’em hall there,” he said, jerking a solemn 
thumb over his shoulder as he passed. ‘‘ Never seed sech a 
sight. But she ’as me full approval, of course.” 

The two ladies came to a sudden and astounded halt. 

‘“« Hall!” ejaculated Mrs. Williams, staring at Mrs. Smith. 

“Oo!” ejaculated Mrs. Smith, staring at Mrs. Williams. 

Then with perturbed countenances and one consent they 
hurried on to the cottage. 

““Come in,” said the voice of Mrs. Riggles, in reply to Mrs. 
Williams’s resolute knock, and Mrs. Williams, with Mrs. Smith 
craning eagerly behind her, herself breathing heavily, as one 
braced for a shock, crossed the threshold. The next instant she 
bounded violently backwards, and hurled Mrs. Smith, already in 
a precarious position on the extreme tips of her toes, forcibly 
against the door, which she struck with a piercing shriek of 
mingled amazement and pain. 

“’Ush, Ester,” said Mrs. Riggles, solemnly. ‘ That aint 
the way to henter a person’s ’ouse, a-springin’ an’ a-screamin’ 
like a wild bull jus’ when hothers is busy a-returnin’ of thanks. 
Now children, halltogether, ‘ For what we ‘ave——’”’ 

Seven red mouths opened wide in a semi-circle around the 
fire, seven shrill voices rose high in nasal song, and seven yellow 
heads remained fixed at right angles to their bodies, while their 
chanting owners gazed gravely at the new-comers. 

“Very nice,” remarked Mrs. Riggles, approvingly. ‘ Like 
hany cherribims. Hallways return thanks when ‘aving ’ad 
hanythink to heat to speak of, an’ then you don’ know when you 
mayn’t get somethink more. Which me own little children, as 
was heggsamples to the ’ole parish, used for to sing their little 
gracis pious arter ser much as a slice of bread an’ butter, an’ 
many’s the bit of cake they got for so doin’. Now run along 
‘ome, an’ say ‘ Good arternoon, mum,’ perlite on takin’ leave.” 

One by one the seven left the cottage, each child repeating 
“Good hafternoon, mum,” in the most exemplary manner, as’ it 
walked through the door, and Mrs. Riggles murmuring ‘ That 
well be’aved,” with each one, and it was not till the door had 
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closed on the lowest of the resplendent yellow heads that 
Mrs. Williams moved. Then she clasped her hands firmly 
about her umbrella and gazed solemnly upon Mrs. Riggles. 

‘“‘ Merier,” she said, ‘don’ think as there’s hany need for to 
heggsplain hanythink to your ole frien’, Lewcy Williams, as 
stands ’ere thus flabburgarsted afore you, but a-trustin’ of you 
steady, an’ nothin’ to do with ’owever Ester may be lookin’ as 
’as led hothers astray in the pars with her un-Christian glancin’s, 
but never shell do so more. Respectibul you is, an’ sech you 
will hever remain, but with breath took aback, an’ serprise in 
hevery limb, hall I arsks you, Merier, is one simpul question. 
What does this ’ere mean ? ” 

**] wasn’t lookin’ no’ow, Lewcy,” said Mrs. Smith, hastily, 
with an iniured sniff. 

‘*Lewcy,” replied Mrs. Riggles, with emotion, ‘well I 
knows your nobul nacher, an’ as sech I thanks you, ’owever to 
the contrairey things may appear, but not able for to deceive the 
trewly oping eye what sees further. Which the way you puts 
things, as might hallm>st be Riggles ’isself, if not quite, goes 
like a harrer to the ’eart; an’ take a seat, Lewcy an’ Ester, for 
there’s been a deal ’appinged since las’ you was ’ere, which I 
don’ know ’ow I shell hever set out for to tell you.” 

‘‘ Then haint we a-goin’ up to the Vicaridge, Merier ?” said 
Mrs. Smith, anxiously. 

‘There haint no need, Ester,” replied Mrs. Riggles, ‘“ for 
which let us rejoice ’earty.” 

“Well, that his a pity,” said Mrs. Smith, unreservedly, 
‘an’ Lewcy in ‘er bes’ bonnit an’ hall.” 

“« Ester,” said Mrs. Riggles, severely astonished. ‘* Never 
did I think for to live for to ’ear a sister of Lewcy Williams’s 
say as ’ow it was a pity when a sheep as was thought to be 
a-wanderin’ in the wilderness turned out for to be a-settin’ safe 
an’ smilin’ by the kitching fire! Which I heggspec’ pore 
Lewcy’s ashamed for to see it in you!” 

“Of course I’m ashamed on you, Ester, an’ hallways will 
be,” said Mrs. Williams, hurriedly, returning, with a slight start, 
from some melancholy preoccupation. 

‘“‘ | thought as much,” said Mrs. Riggles, solemnly. ‘I should 
a-been serprised if Lewcy’adn’t been ashamed on you, Ester.” 

‘I’m sure I never said I wasn’t glad as Mrs, James isa 
sheep by the fire, Merier,” said Mrs. Smith, in much agitation. 

‘* Whathever pain there may be in a disapintment like this 
’ere,” said Mrs. Williams, with a heavy sigh, ‘‘must be bore 
patient, as from ’Eving. Which, of course, things can’t always 
fall out as dreadful as was ’oped at first, but we must remember 
the’im as ses plain what is boun’ to ’apping to the ’ighest ’opes we 
cherish ’ere ; an’ which hare they then, Merier, church or chapil ?”’ 

“Ah, I thought Lewcy’d take it pious,” murmured Mrs. 
Riggles, casting her eyes upward. “1 knew I could count on 
Lewcy a-takin’ ofit pious. Which they’re church when she come 
to think of it, Lewcy, an’ five of the childring a-settin’ with me nex’ 
Sundy, as Riggles approves of ’earty with ’is Chrischin ’eart.” 

Mrs. Williams gazed at Mrs. Riggles with a bewilderment 
that bereft her of speech, and an eye that was clearly casting 
back in amazement to other scenes, while Mrs. Smith’s start and 
gasp shook the tea-table. 

“If beginnin’ of St. Vitisis dancin’, Ester,” remarked Mrs. 
Riggles, with dignity, “‘as seems likely, bes’ to get a dose at 
the chemist’s at once, an’ not come to a frien’s ’ouse a-chokin’ 
an’ a-leapin’ an’ a-riskin’ of the tea-things like this ’ere.”’ 

«Aint there nothin’ wrong at all, then, Merier ? ” enquired 
Mrs. Smith, trying to look as though this complete absence of 
evil afforded her unmixed delight. 

“«’Ush, ’Ester,’’ said Mrs. Williams, severely. ‘* You’d do 
better for to lay to ‘eart what Merier ses about them forward, 
‘oppin’ ways of yours than to go about a-pickin’ that hanxious 
for hevil, as I'm honly too thankful there aint none meself.” 

‘¢ When I said as ’ow there wasn’t no need for hus to go to 
the Vicar,” said Mrs. Riggles, unexpectedly, ‘‘1 never said as 
’ow there wasn’t no need for no one to go to the Vicar. An’ 


when I said as ’ow she wasn’t a sheep in the wilderness, I never’ 


said as ’ow she wasn’t a sheep by the kitching fire, betwixt 
which there’s a deal of difference. A sheep she his, pore soul, 
an’ will be till nex’ week, an’ as sech, of course, I don’ encouridge 
‘er, but no’arm in being kind to them children, as ’as done no 
’urt, which ’andsomer nor better-be’aved couldn’t be.” 

Here, to the consternation of Mrs. Williams and Mrs. 
Smith, Mrs. Riggles suddenly began to weep—not loudly, but 
with overflowing eyes and repressed sobs and a melancholy gaze 
fixed on the fire. 

Mrs. Williams, in her character as stand-by, immediately 
arose, and, producing a large handkerchief, folded it firmly in a 
square, and pressed it tightly against Mrs. Riggles’s fringe. 

At this touching sight the tears of Mrs. Smith instantly 
poured in a copious stream down her cheeks. For some minutes 
Mrs. Williams remained thus, grasping Mrs. Riggles rigidly by 
the head, and gazing with a set countenance of unspeakable 
firmness and patience out of the window. 

«D’you feel yerself better, Merier?” she then enquired, in 
sepulchral tones. 
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“1 -do, thank you, Lewcy,” replied Mrs. Riggles in a weak 
voice, whereupon Mrs. Williams immediately withdrew the 
handkerchief, and reseated herself majestically, as one who had 
done all that could be required of her. 

“Oh, Lewcy, Lewcy, don’ you never marry a brewte,” said 
Mrs. Riggles, passionately. 

“Never will I, Merier,” replied Mrs. Williams, firmly ; 
“not if Williams were to die a dozing times, as is a meek 
minded man an’ well in ’is 'elth at present.” 

“Then there his somethink wrong,” said Mrs. Smith, hope- 
fully, her tears suddenly ceasing to flow, ‘‘an’ we might go hup 
to the Vicar arter all.” 

“Ester, you ’old your tongue,” said Mrs. Williams; “let 
pore Merier speak.” 

“‘ They’ve bin up to the Vicar hallready,” said Mrs. Riggles, 
gloomily. ‘ No need for no one helse to go.” 

**Oo’s been up?” said Mrs. Williams, with a start. 

“Mr. James an’—an’—Mrs. James-as-is-ter-be,” said Mrs. 
Riggles, gazing at the ceiling. 

‘* Mrs. James-as-ts-ter-be,” repeated Mrs. Williams, aghast. 
‘“‘ Mey-rier! Ester, you'd better go ’ome.” 

“Oh, I don’ want to go ’ome,” said Mrs. Smith, plunging 
into the most profound agitation, as she saw the cup thus 
snatched again from her lips. ‘Oh, why should I go ‘ome, 
Lewcy, just as it’s turnin’ out as dreadful as we’d ’oped? We 
might ‘ave to go up to the Vicar about it, arter all. Oh, Merier, 
need I go ’ome?”’ 

‘“‘ Let ‘er stop, Lewcy,” said Mrs. Riggles, still from depths 
of gloom; ‘ there’s nothin’ as can do ’er ’arm, an’ ’ard on ’er for 
to miss a fearful thing like this ’ere. They’re a-goin’ ter be 
married be special licence nex’ week.” 

‘Goin’ ter be married,” echoed Mrs. Williams, again nearly 
falling off her chair. ‘* Mer-rier! Ester, you’d much better go’ome.” 

‘*Merier ses as ’ow I needn’t, Lewcy,”’ wailed Mrs. Smith. 
“ I’m sure I’ve ’eard as dreadful stories as hanyone could wish.” 

‘‘There’s nine childring, hall girls, an’ yaller-r’aired,” said 
Mrs. Riggles, with a single deep sob, waving a repressive hand 
at her companions, ‘an’ the way they reminds me of me own, 
not bein’ like ’em, of course, which mine was mostly horburn, 
but might a-been that heasy, it breaks me ’eart to think on, an’ 
they’re ’ey childring, but not ’is.” 

There was an awful pause. 

** Well, I never, never did,” said Mrs. Williams, drawing a 
deep breath. 

Don’ you think we ’ad oughter go up to the Vicar arter 
all?” said Mrs. Smith, eagerly. ‘1 should ‘ave time jus’ to run 
up an’ fetch me bes’ bonnit.” 

“’Ester, you ‘old your tongue,” said Mrs. Williams, 
agitatedly. ‘The Vicar! It’s too late for ’im to do much good. 
Merier, we’ve known heach other twenty year, an’ though still 
a-trustin’ of you steady ——” 

‘*Now, Lewcy, don’ talk about ’avein’ known each hother 
twenty year,” said Mrs. Riggles, majestically, ‘‘ which hallways 
does it mean as ’ow people is a-goin’ for to say somethink ’orrid. 
You was sorry lars’ time when you'd talked about the weather 
‘oldin’ in the way you did. Wait till you ’ears the ole, an’ the. 
perraps you won’ feel ser much as if we’d known heach hother 
twenty year, as is a mos’ ’ard-’arted thing to say.” 

‘* The ’ole”’ said Mrs. Williams, with labouring breath. “ Of 
course I trustes of you, Merier, an’ hallways shall do; but if 
there’s——.”’ 

“ Which ’er first was a brewte,’ 
reproachfully at Mrs. Williams. 

“So is the firsts of sevril,” said Mrs. Williams, deeply agitated. 

‘When I thinks of all she told me, the pore creacher,” 
continued Mrs. Riggles, looking still more reproachfully at Mrs. 
Williams. ‘Oh! it’s a nawful thing when a woman’s as good- 
lookin’ as that ’ere. It makes the men that kind an’ beseechin’ 
a girl ’asn’t no chanct for to tell what they’re really like, which 
it’s the ’andsome ones as marries the brewtes.” 

‘An’ that’s quite true, Merier,” chimed in Mrs, Smith, 
“for look at the good ’usbing an’ steady man Mr. Riggles 
is, aS no one could never call a brewte.”’ 

“ Estey!” said Mrs. Williams, sharply. 

“Why, what ’ave I said now, Lewcy?” said Mrs. Smith, 
in deep bewilderment. 

‘* There’s looks of the soul as well as looks of the face, 
which you'll never know nothin’ of neither, Ester, an’ therefore 
far best for you to sit silent an’ try for to speak perlite,” said 
Mrs. Williams, with much exasperation. 

“Oh! Jet ’er say what she likes, Lewcy,” said Mrs. 
Riggles, with a patient smile. 

‘I’m sure I never thought it was himperlite for to say as 
Mr. Riggles wasn’t a brewte,” said Mrs. Smith, tearfully. 

“You ’old your tongue, Ester,” said Mrs. Williams. 
‘Which though a-trustin’ of you steady still, Merier, an’ always 
shall do, himpossible for to ’elp harskin’ ’ow you come to ’ear all 
that from a woman as ’asn’t no weddin’-ring on ’er ’and to begin 
with. We've know’d heach hother twenty year-—.” 

‘“‘She ’as ’ad a weddin’-ring, Lewcy,” said Mrs. Riggles, 
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said Mrs. Riggles, looking 
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with deep dignity. ‘Oh! Lewcy, I countid on you for to take 
it pious like | ’ave meself. She was married eleving year to ’er 
first ’usbing, an’ she ‘ad ten childring, an’ she ’ad to pawn ’er 
weddin’-ring, cos ’e drunk from the first week.”’ 

‘“‘ There’s a many ‘as to bear that much,” said Mrs, Williams, 
in heaving protest. 

‘* An’ when the tenth child was a-comin’ ’e desertid er,” 
said Mrs. Riggles. 

“ Mer-rier!" ejaculated Mrs. Williams, while Mrs. Smith 
gasped. 

‘* But worse to come,”’ continued Mrs. Riggles, raising her 
eyes as one invoking heaven to witness to the woes she 
described. ‘*She was honly twenty-seving then, for ’e married 
"er when she was sevingteen, an’ ’e treated ’er that bad afore ’e 
left the child was borned dead.”’ 

There was a pause. 

‘“‘Where was ‘er father an’ mother, an’ ’er brothers an’ 
sisters?” asked Mrs. Williams, slowly. 

“She ‘adn’t n’er a one,” replied Mrs. Riggles, impres- 
sively. ‘They was hall dead. She ’adn’t no one to go to, not 
ser much as a secon’ cousing, nor a step-harnt, as might be.” 

** An’ when did James come along?” said Mrs. Smith, with 
cheerful interest. 

“ Ester, if you arsks another forward question like that ’ere, 
‘ome you goes,” exclaimed Mrs. Williams. ‘Shocked I ham 
for to find you knows ser much of sech things.” 

* I’m sure I don’ knownothin’ ofthem, Lewcy,” explained Mrs. 
Smith, hastily.‘ It’s what I’m a-arskin’ of Merier for to tell me.” 

“ James come along when she was a-lyin’ hill an’ starvin’,” 
said Mrs. Riggles, waving her hand; “ with eight ’owlin’ yeller- 
‘eaded childring an’ a baby a year an’ not a penny in the ’ouse, 
an’ in London, where vicars, an’ curicks, an’ district visitors don’ 
come a-rushin’ in an’ out constant like they do ’ere. An’ James 
ses, ses ’e, ‘Come alonger me,’ ses ’e, ‘an’ I'll make a ’appy 
‘ome for you an’ the childring,’ ses ’e, which ’e were a mild- 
mannered, steady man, as she’d known from a child hup, an’’ad been 
workin’ near ’’em in London. ‘It’s the honly way I can do it,’ 
ses ’e, ‘an’ if your firs’ dies, nor stops away ‘is seving years, I'll 
marry you an’ the childring as sure as I stand ’ere,’ sese. An’ 
she went. Wrong it was of ‘er, Lewcy an’ Ester, an’ ’as corst 
me many a hanxious night, but go she did. Which druv she 
was, not knowin’ where to turn, as isn’t no heggscuse, of course, 
but perhaps a reasing. An’ oh! ’ow I’ve counted on you for to 
take it pious, Lewcy.” 

“1 ’opes as ’ow I can be pious with the best on ’em when 
cause so for to be,” said Mrs. Williams, virtuously, yet with an 
agitated bosom; ‘ but though, of course, a-trustin’ of you steady 
to the hend, Merier, I feels the parish morils at me back, so to 
speak, an himfossthil for to ’elp arskin’ ’ow you come to be frien’s 
with 'er for to ’ear all this?” 

*Frien's,” said Mrs. Riggles, majestically, “I ham not. 
Nor will be till nex’ week when a sheep no longer, as I told ’er 
plain. But the very hevenin’ after you was ‘ere she fainted in 
‘er ’ouse, James bein’ away, an’ er childring’s screamin’ set me 
blood a-curdlin’. Go I ‘ad to, for there wasn’t no one helse. 
Which, when she come to, an’ I'd made ’er comfortable— though 
I did it with me heyes on the ceilin’ an’ a-keepin’ of me skirts 
from ‘er careful, which I ’ope | knows what's doo to me persi- 
tion, as well as most—‘ Ho, thank you, Mrs. Riggies, mum,’ ses 
she; ‘you har kind, mum,’ ses she, timid. ‘You'd find me 
kinder, Mrs. James-—if that’s your name,’ ses I back, dignified, 
‘if you'll heggsplain that ’ere,’ ses 1, a-pointin’ to ‘er ’and.” 

**An’ what did she say, Merier?”’ asked Mrs. Williams, 
breathlessly, as Mrs. Riggles made an impressive pause; and 
Mrs. Smith gasped. 

‘““She looks at me, an’ she looks at ‘er ’and, an’ she bursts 
inter floods o’ tears, an’ hout it all come, an’ a lot more with it. 
‘ We're that pore, through me long hillness an’ James a-losin’ of ’is 
work through fallin’ hill ’isself, I ’aven’t known where to turn, Mrs. 
Riggles, mum,’ ses she, a-weepin’. ‘ Which we was sold hup in 
London, an’ ‘ad pawned ‘alf we ’ad hallready. An’ I’ve ’ad to 
borrer of you tor the childring’s sake, Mrs. Riggles, mum,’ ses 
she, a-’owlin’ louder ; ‘though knowin’ well what you mus’ think 
of me, as is a wicked woman,’ ses she; ‘but, oh! Mrs. Riggles, 
mum,’ ses she, a-cryin’ mos’ bitter, ‘if I could honly find out if’e 
was dead, which I ’eard’e’d died in our hold parish, but I aint the 
money to go, an’ I don’ dare, cos if’e wasn’t dead ’e’d ketch me an’ 
‘ave me back as sure as fate,’ ses she, with the tears a-pourin.’” 

‘“* Merier,” said Mrs. Williams, pale but firm, ‘that’s’erstory.” 

“It is, Lewcy,” said Mrs. Riggles, struggling with emotion; 
‘an’ a trew one, for I went up to London meself an’ proved it.” 

* You; never!” cried Mrs. Williams and Mrs. Smith, simul- 
taneously, leaping in their chairs. 

“I did,” said Mrs. Riggles, with unspeakable dignity ; ‘ani’ 
I told ’er as much on thespot. ‘Mrs. James I can’t call you,’ ses 
1; ‘nor will do till hall is cleared up respectibul, but it’s not my 
way for to set nex’ dore.to a scandil, an’ never put it down with a 
‘igh ‘eel,’ ses I; ‘ which I shell go hup to London, to the address 
you'll give me. H7f it’s trew,’ ses I, ‘I'll stan’ by you an’ so’ll 
me frien’s, an’ no one shan’t know nothin’ of it. Hif it isn’t,’ ses 
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I, ‘I'll go to the Vicar on me way from the station, an’ you'll 
soon find this ’ere place too ’ot to ’old you.’”’ 

“Oh, Merier! Merier! ” ejaculated Mrs. Williams, choking ; 
‘of hall the brave-’earted, ’igh-nachered, nobil Chrischin females, 
there’s no one to come hup to you. Oh, ’ow glad ham I to think 
I trusted in you steady to the hend!”’ 

“ An’ did you reelly see ‘im dead?” asked Mrs. Smith, 
eagerly. ‘‘ An’ was ’e——” 

*“’Ush, Ester,” said Mrs. Williams, recovering hurriedly. 
** Let pore Merier speak.” 

‘Dead I didn’t see ’im,”’ said Mrs. Riggles, ‘ but I seed ’is 
burial paper, an’ a woman at their ‘ole lodgin’-’ouse, which 
a dreadful place it were, told me as ’ow she'd seen ‘im 
dead, an’ used to know ‘im an’ the way ’e treated ‘is wife. I 
went yesterdy, which Riggles thought | was goned to see me 
sister, me bein’ wishful for to spare ’is notions from becomin’ 
"arrowed, as was trew enough. An’ when I seed his burial paper 
I shook me fist at it an’ I said: ‘ Wherehever you've goned to, 
me man,’ ses I, ‘it’s to a place where you'll hanswer for ’er sins 
as well as your hown,’ ses I, ‘ which last, if all I’ears is trew, was 
a ’eavy enough burding hallready for one man to take afore ’is 
Gawd,’ ses I. Which the verger was that shocked ’e turned pale on 
a sudding, an’ ’urried me out. But of hall the mad wimming when 
I come ’ome an’ told ’er, Mrs. James-as-is-ter-be was the maddest.” 

‘«« Pleased ?”’ said Mrs. Williams, suddenly smiling broadly. 

‘‘ Pleased one momingt an’ a-’owlin’ the nex’, as it were,’ 
replied Mrs. Riggles. ‘Oh, [ll be a honest woman yet,’ ses 
she one time; an’ ‘Oh, me pore ’Arry, where’s he agoned to 
now?’ cries she another. ‘Your ’Arry’s in ‘ell,’ ses I to ’er 
firm, ‘an’ the bes’ place too,’ ses I, ‘an’ you're a-goin’ up with 
James to the Vicar this very night as hevar is,’ ses 1. Which 
the momingt James ’ad cleaned ‘isself a bit, up they went, she 
a-'angin’ on to’im. An’ I would a-come hover lars’ night, Lewcy 
an’ Ester, but it was that late an’ me so tired-—an’ | know’d you 
was a-comin’ to-day. But frien’s I ham not with ’er of course, as 
well sbe hunderstands, an’ ’ardly speakin’ if we meets, till nex’ 
week, when a sheep no more.” 

Up to now Mrs. Riggles had refrained from more than an 
occasional passionate sob, but at this point her eyes suddenly 
overflowed again. 

‘** She tole me what the Vicar said,’ she murmured, gazing 
at the fire. 

‘‘ What was it, Merier, if so be you can repeat it, which 
never would it go no further ?”’ asked Mrs. Williams, solemnly. 

*“*?E come in a-lookin’ that ’andsome in ’is bes’ tails, which 
there was a dinner-party on at the Vicaridge,” replied Mrs 
Riggles, sobbing, “ an’ there ’e stops in the study with James an’ 
Mrs. James-as-is-ter-be, for a good hour, a-fergettin’ of ’is dinner- 
party as sat waitin’ an’ arrangin’ ’ow it could hall be manidged 
without no one knowin’. ’E knelt down an’ prayed with ’em, ’e 
did, bless’im, an’ James a-’owlin’, as isa sorft-’eartid man an’ ’owls 
easy. ‘Fur be it from me for to judge you,’ ses the Vicar, sollum, 
‘where my Master fergives the sins of the ’ole world, which hall ’e 
arsks is that you should be sorry for your sin, an’ try for to do better 
ereafter,’ ses ’e, ‘ which may ‘e’elp you so to do, as ’e surely will.’ ”’ 

Here Mrs. Riggles paused, and sobbed aloud. 

“ Hirish ’e is, bless ‘im, an’ as heasy took in as a baby,” she 
said, ‘though ’oo would ever ’ave the ’eart so for to do, but 
when it-comes to feelin’ or prayin’ or a-meltin’ of you and ’isself, 
there’s no one like the Vicar, nor never will be.” 

“There’s somethin’ about prayin’ outer church as hallways 
hupsets me,” said Mrs. Williams, dabbing at her eyes with deep 
enjoyment. 

At this Mrs. Smith, who had been gradually crimsoning 
with emotion, was completely overcome. She burst into a 
piercing wail, which immediately restored Mrs. Williams to the 
full possession of her faculties. 

‘Stop that there ‘idious row, Ester, or ome yer goes,” she 
said, briskly. ‘*’Ad you wep’ at the beginnin’, an’ a-trusted firm 
to Merier, as I did meself, you might a-showed some sense, 
but now nothink but silliness.” 

“Ah, Ester,” said Mrs. Riggles, mournfully, “ plainly did I 
see as ‘ow you thought I wasn’t respectibul, though a-sayin’ 
constant ’ow you trusted of me.” 

‘‘I’m sure I never said sech a thing, Merier,’” said Mrs. 
Smith, gasping with surprise. 

“«*T wasn’t what you said, Ester, as what yo. looked,” said 
Mrs. Riggles; “but hall hover an’ fergiven now, though 
thankful shell I always be to Lewcy for ’er pious trust.” 

**Carn’t-you heven say as ’ow you’re sorry, Ester?” asked 
Mrs. Williams, reprovingly, whereupon Ester wept anew, 
ani Mrs. Riggles, smiling patiently, said it really didn’t matter. 
*‘]’ll put the kettle on, an’ we'll ‘ave a cup of tea afore you goes, 
for to set us up.a bit,” she added. ‘Ester, leave off cryin’. 1 
fergives you most ’earty as a well-meanin’ person an’ Lewcy’s 
sister, if mistook; an’ pull your chair in an’ make yourself a 
bit of toast, as I knows you likes.” 

“Thank you, Merier,” said Mrs. Smith, immediately drying 
her eyes and beaming tearfully. 

** Merier,” said Mrs. Williams, ‘shall you tell Riggles? ”’ 
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“\What I ses is,” replied Mrs. Riggles, looking thoughtfully at 
Mrs. Williams, “ where's the use of ’arrowin’ a person’s feelin’s ? ” 
» “Ah!” said Mrs. Williams, returning Mrs. Riggles’s glance, 
‘“* where indeed ?” 
_ “Hall bein’ safely manidged, thanks to me takin’ it as pious as 
I did,” added Mrs. Riggles, with a virtuous sigh, ‘an’ no knowin’ 
where the feelin’sof a man, when arrowed on a sudding, mayn’t lead 
‘im. Which it might heven be to hanger, at not avin’ been toldafore.” 
‘*Sensibul as usual, Merier,”’ said Mrs. Williams, “ an’ 
hallways a-considerin’ of the feelin’s of hothers. Ester, you 
‘old your tongue!” 
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‘T never said nothin’, Lewcy,” said the startled Mrs. Smith. 

** You was a-goin’ to,”’ said Mrs. Williams, ‘an’ it’s bes’ to 
stop it in time. Ah, Merier, if hever I falls ‘eadlong into a 
sitooation meself—which ’Eving forbid!—-I shall know ’oo to 
come to for to be drawed out of it careful.” 

“You thinks too ’ighly of me, Lewcy,” said Mrs. Riggles, 
with a faint, far-away smile, “as I’m always a-beggin’ of Riggles 
for to leave off doin’; but ’e finds ’isself unable.” 

She sighed. 

‘*Which the tea’s drawed, Lewcy an’ Ester, an’ draw hup 
your chairs to the table comfruble.” 
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.O the ordinary sporting mind the connection between 
beagles and badgers is a very remote one, but a recent 
experience in Norway has shown that these jolly little 
hounds are not only willing to enter to this form of 
sport, but can hunt a badger to some purpose, and 

display an amount of endurance over the roughest of rough 
ground and a pluck in tackling these tough, pugnacious animals 
which very much surprised me. 

We, my brother and I, were fishing the Mandal River in 
South Norway in September, and were living at a farm on the 
banks of the river close to our beat. Having done a good deal 
of orthodox hare-hunting with beagles at home, and being 
very keen on the sport, our interest was naturally aroused 
by a little hound they had at our farm, that was distinctly 
of the beag'e type; in fact, typical of the breed, only small 
and rather lightly built, and certainly not over 13in. in height. 
On -making enquiry we were told that he was used for 
driving hares to the gun and for hunting badger and fox, which 
abounded in the neighbouring hills, and as a proof of his 
prowess we were 
shown a fine rug 
made of seven 
badger skins, and 
also a number of 
fox skins, all of 
which we were 
assured this little 
hound had hada 
tooth 1 nto, 
together with 
another hound 
of the same 
breed belonging 
to a neighbour. 
This naturally 
aroused our 
thirst for blood, 
and through one 
of our . gillies, 
who acted as 
interpreter, we 
enquired whether 
it would be 
possible to 
arrange a hunt 
during our visit. 
‘* Certainly,” was 
the answer, ‘‘ we 
will go to-night 
if you wish,” and 
we closed with 
the offer then THE 
and there. 

A start was arranged for nine o'clock the same evening, and 
after dinner we donned our thickest and nailiest boots, and 
put on our oldest and dearest clothes. The meet was informal, 
and the party consisted, besides ourselves, of Stian (our gillie), 
Holbek (the son of our farmer), Andreas (the owner of the second 
hound), and Lars, one of the farm lads, with, of course, the hounds, 
Moband Jager, the latter older and rather heavier than the former. 





The night was dark as pitch and overcast, which, owing to 
the extreme roughness of the hills and thickness of the woods 
we were to hunt, was a disadvantage; however, all the other 
conditions were favourable, and it was warm and dry. Before 
starting we were each provided with a long staff, while the 
others were armed with strong staves shod with an iron spike 
at one end, and a formidable hook, similar to a salmon gaff, at 
the other; no spades were taken. 

It may here be well to mention that the modus operandi 
is to go to a likely part of the forest, and to send in the 
hounds to draw, leaving them entirely to themselves to hunt 
until they have brought the badger to bay, when, unless he 
has gone to ground, he is hooked out with the gaffs from 
his hiding-place and despatched with a few blows on the head. 
On getting down to the river to ferry across we _ were 
amused to find the two hounds had run on ahead, and were 
already in the boat waiting for us; it was not long before we 
reached our first draw, a precipitous craggy hill, densely grown 
with pine, silver birch, and oak. The hounds were sent in, while 
we sat down in 
breathless —ex- 
citement to await 
results. Wewere 
not kept long in 
suspense, for 
before’ three 
minutes had 
passed there was 
a whimper from 
high up above, 
and almost at 
once both hounds 
spoke, and went 
off round the hill 
throwing their 
tongues merrily. 
A couple of 
lanterns were 
produced and lit, 
while we waited 
to hear what was 
going on above, 
and in~ which 
direction the 
hounds’ were 
going. It was 
soon evident that 
the badger was 
at bay, or gone 
to ground, and 
now followed 


BADGER. the maddest 


scramble, up 
over enormous boulders and huge masses of rock, under 
branches, over fallen trees, sprawling, scrambling, crawling, and 
falling, the fitful glare of the lanterns throwing the immediate 
surroundings and figures into strong light, while outside the 
small circle of light everything was in inky darkness. It was 
absolutely necessary to keep close to the lights. Several times 
we found ourselves skirting along the brink of a ledge of 
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rock with a sheer drop, the bottom of which it was impossible to 
see in the blackness; clinging on to roots and saplings, or 
crawling on hands and knees, the furious baying overhead made 
us heedless of all obstacles and mad to get to the hounds. 
As we came up to them the badger made a bolt for it, and 
we found he had been in a crevice under a boulder; in a few 
moments it was evident he had taken refuge again, and probably 
gone to ground, as the hounds came to a standstill a little higher 
up the hill, and their voices soon 
became muffled and indistinct. 

Off we went again on our mad 
scramblings, and in a few minutes 
arrived, panting and perspiring, to 
find an enormous pile of loose 
boulders and rock, into which 
badger and hounds had _ dis- 
appeared. A quarter of an hour 
was spent in fruitless endeavours 
to dislodge him, but it was evident 
that he had beaten us, and that it » 
would be impossible to get him out 
of such a stronghold, and we had 
therefore to leave him. We now 
made our way down to the main 
road by the river, and the four 
Norwegians held a voluble con- 
sultation as to our next move, the 
drift of which was, unfortunately, 
Greek to us, while those two 
clever little hounds stood looking 
on as if they understood every 
word, and had their own opinions 
into the bargain. We now went 
on about a mile, and then struck 
off up into the hills again by a 
rough steep grass path. The 
beagles were soon told to go and 
seek, and needed no second bidding, 
while we sat down and waited. 
In about ten minutes, not having 
found in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, they returned to us as_ if 
for further instruction, and this we were told they invariably 
did, instead of wandering away on their own account and 
leaving their masters to find them as best they could,. or, more 
probably in such a country, to lose touch with them entirely. 
Moving on up the valley a quarter of a mile or so, the hounds 
were again sent off, and we waited for some fifteen minutes 
without hearing anything or their returning to us. It was a 
strange feeling sitting there on the hillside amongst the rocks 
and trees, in the dead of night, waiting and anxiously listening 
for the distant cry of a hound. ; 

After a time our guides told us that they must have found, 


or else they would have come back; so three of them went off 


to try to find out what was happening. They presently 


returned without having heard anything, and then we moved off 


to the top of the hill, in the hope that from there we should 
hear them. All was silent, so we sat down and lit our pipes, 
while three of the men went off again to reconnoitre. For another 
fifteen minutes or so we remained there, straining our ears to 
every sound, and then at last a welcome shout came from away 
up the valley to announce that the hounds could be heard. 
Off we went helter-skelter through about half a mile of the 
thickest of scrub, floundering into bogs and brooks, tearing up 
hill and down, always following Andreas, who seemed to know 
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exactly where he was going, although we could 
see no sort of landmark, until at last we came 
up with the others. Now we could hear the 
faint cry of the hounds again, very distant, and 
a good deal above us. And how they were 
clamouring and raging, evidently facing the 
badger and keeping him pretty busy! Off we 
went again, with the lanterns lit, and also some 
small sticks of pinewood, like the ordinary 
commercial fire-lighter, but so resinous that 
they burnt with a bright red glare, without any 
tendency to go out. 

The ground here was rougher than ever. 
It was even more of a scramble than before, 
and in many places we had to push and pull 
one another up the rocks. Every moment the 
clamour above us was greater, until we came 
upon a great block of stone, under which was 
the badger, while the hounds filled the only 
two openings, and were very busy worrying at 
him, and avoiding the rushes he kept making. 
We could see him dashing out at them, and 
several times he could have been gaffed; but 
the men thought they had him secure, and 
were good-naturedly anxious for us to havea 
good view of him. Suddenly, however, in the midst of the 
scrimmage he made a very savage rush at little Mob, and, 
before he could be stopped, slipped past him and off into the 
darkness. I thought we had seen the last of him, and we waited 
anxiously to hear if the hounds would take up his line. All 
was silence for a few minutes, except for an occasional excited 
whine, as the hounds cast round, but soon we heard them 
baying again a short distance away. Off we went once again, 





UNDER A GREAT BLOCK OF STONE. 


and this time had to make a considerable detour, as there 
was a perpendicular cliff between us and them; however, we 
found a place where we could scramble down, splashed through 
a small stream, and then up over the rocks once more, and 
soon came upon the hounds scratching frantically by a big 
boulder. 

The men ran round, and found a bolt-hole on the lower 
side, where one of them stationed himself with a gaff and light, 
while we dragged out a few rocks, cut some roots, and opened 
out the small hole where the hounds were working, so that one 
of them could get in. Now all was confusion and excitement. 
Mob, who had gone in at the upper hole, began to worry 
furiously, then Holbek down below became equally agitated as 
the badger showed himself; he doubled back, however, and 
again there was a fierce worrying on the part of Mob, and then 
a shout from below told us he was secured, and. running round 
we found that Holbek had got hold of him with his gaff, and was 
holding him. 

One of the other men came round, and the poor beast was 


quickly dragged out. A few smart blows on the head put an, 


end. to him, as we thought, and he was thrown to the hounds to 
worry. This performance, however, which Mob and Jager applied 
themselves to with great vigour and apparent relish, seemed to 
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have a wonderfully refreshing effect, for tne seemingly dead beast 
came suddenly very much to life, and gave my brother’s foot a 
sharp nip, without, however, doing any damage. A sound appli- 
cation to his head of a hob-nailed heel soon settled his account, 
and we then celebrated the event with a nip of whisky all round. 
How hot we were, and what a ragged, disreputable lot we 
looked; but what a hunt we had had! It was now proposed 
that we should draw again in a part of the forest about two 
miles off—a very favourite spot with badgers—and off we went. 
Hardly had the hounds been turned in to draw when one of 
them spoke, and we were congratulating ourselves on a quick 
find, when our gillie told us that we might as well go home, as 
the hounds were on the line of a hare, and it would probably be 
some time before they could be got off; in any case it would 
be no use hunting in that neighbourhood any more that 
night. It did not take very long to get the hounds back, 
but as it was now nearly 3 a.m., we decided to go home. 
Some amusement was caused on the way back by the hounds 
getting into the parson’s garden and finding his cat, where they 
had a merry little hunt round his house, and then, having treed 
it, stood baying at it just under the windows. For some minutes 
the din was terrific, as the parson’s watch-dog, a large elkhound, 
was protesting loudly; but either the parson was a sound sleeper, 
or else very lethargic, for he did not show himself, and at last we 
were able to get the hounds away and leave him in peace. We 
reached home just as the first streaks of dawn were appearing, 
very pleased with our night’s sport, and very ready to turn 
in. Another night we went out and killed two badgers, and 
ought to have found at least one more; luck was against us, 
however, as three times the hounds got on the line of a hare 
when drawing the most likely places. We made a long night of 
it, starting at 8 p.m., and not reaching home until 4 a.m., 
while we cannot have walked less than seventeen or eighteen 
miles. 

I shall never cease to wonder how such tiny hounds could 
ever work in such rough country, and the energy and keenness 
they displayed right to the end of a long night’s hunting not 
only won my admiration, but my respect. 


THE FIRST FALL OF SNOW. 


T is a cold, desolate world that gradually comes into sight as 
the light gets stronger, fields, trees, roofs thickly drifted 
with snow. Last night there seemed to be something 
strange in the air, a wintry dreariness over the landscape, 
a heaviness, greyness, dulness, and the colour seemed 

gone out of everything—bare woodlands, brown ploughed fields, 
dark muddy roads and lanes, and withered grass. The wind 
had a shrill, foreboding sound, and the birds seemed disturbed 
and anxious, as though they had a presentiment of what was 
coming. 

When the first fall of snow of the year comes in the night, 
one always has a feeling of surprise on first looking out of the 
window. All the familiar landscape looks strange under that 
pure cold covering, everything looks nearer, and the trees that 
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THE LAST REFUGE. 


yesterday merged in with their surroundings stand out definitely, 
with their white arms clearly outlined. The stackyard is full ot 
yellow-hammers, chaffinches, and sparrows, clinging to the sides 
of the ricks or pecking about where the snow has got trodden 
away. The stable cat is prowling about, picking her way 
daintily through the snow; she gets a good chance now to catch 
birds, as they cannot see her coming when they are hanging on 
to the ricks. 

The cows are all kept in the farmyard, and the cowman 
goes backwards and forwards, muffled in a snow-covered great- 
coat, carrying hay and straw for them. A pair of wagtails are 
running about amongst them searching for hay seeds. From 
the cart-house come the chopping, of axes and the level 
scrape of a saw, where some of the farm men are cutting 
up wood for the fires, for work in the fields is stopped for 
the present. 

The feathers of the ducks, which looked white as a hawthorn 
bough in May against the grass yesterday, look primrose colour 
by the snow; their legs and web feet are ruddy orange. The 
robin hops round the doors with a 
shrill note. Now is the time to 
provide a table for the birds, that 
is to say, a piece of wood nailed 
on to the top of a pole, which 
can then be run into the ground 
in any convenient spot, and any 
scraps put on it; for if food is 

thrown out to them, it makes them 
an easy prey for the cats, besides 
getting picked up by hens or any- 
thing else. The birds soon get 
used to the table, and if it is put 
in sight of a window it is amusing 
to watch the various kinds that 
come to it: robins, thrushes, 
blackbirds, chaffinches, green- 
finches, starlings, and _ hedge- 
sparrows will all come and take a 
share, though the sparrows, with 
their native impudence, generally 
get the most. And if a bone or 
piece of fat is suspended by a 
string from it, the mad little tits 
will come and swing on it, pecking 
‘ vigorously away, or even some- 
times a long-taiied tit. When they 
have got used to it, they will 
remember it from year to year, and 
the birds that have got tamed in this 
way will often nest near the house, 
rewarding with songs in the spring 
their winter friends. K. H. 
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LAREMONT PARK certainly ranks high among 
the historic houses of England. It is associated with 
so many famous persons that it figures often in 
biographical literature, its anecdotal history might 
almost fill a volume, ‘and it has acquired almost 

classic fame. Long the residence of Royal personages, its latest 
occupant is the Duchess of Albany. In itself Claremont 
House presents many-sided interest, while its surroundings 
hold a notable place in the history of landscape gardening. 
Hereabout, indeed, the masters of the landscape school achieved 
what, in their time, were considered triumphs, and which, 
remembering the artificial character from which they exemplified 
a recoil, were veritable triumphs. The original house did not 
stand upon the site occupied by the present mansion, and its 
vestiges have perished. Sir John Vanbrugh, the eminent 
architect, who selected this healthy region amid the heaths and 
woods of Surrey for his own residence, was its builder. It was 
a low brick structure on the level ground, not having the 
advantages of prospect possessed by its successor, but he 
purchased much land hereabout, and the heath was subdued and 
converted into beautiful gardens for his pleasure. 

The estate was subsequently sold to Thomas Pelham- 
Holles, Viscount of Haughton, in Nottinghamshire, and Earl of 
Ciare in Suffolk, afterwards the well-known Duke of Newcastle, 
the statesman and minister so bitterly ridiculed by Horace 
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Walpole. Besides being a statesman, this nobleman was a 
lover of country life, and the Homeric banquets with which he 
regaled his tenantry and dependents on his Sussex estates 
survived in memory until a few years ago. He was yet Earl of 
Clare when he added to Vanbrugh’s house, and erected a 
castellated tower on a mount in the park to the west of the 
mansion, naming the place Claremont from his own title. He 
also enlarged the grounds by purchase and enclosure, so that the 
whole estate was over 2,000 acres. Kent laid out the grounds, 
and the fame of the great abode was spread abroad, ‘* When 
Nature borrowed dress from Vanbrugh’s art.” It will be 
remembered that Kent was really the creator of park scenery 
and the landscape garden. Walpole, who knew intimately 
the character both of Claremont and of its neighbour 
Esher, says that he worked by introducing perspective, and 
light, and shade, and his groups of trees broke too uniform or too 
extensive a lawn, while ‘evergreens and woods were opposed to 
the glare of the champaign.” Pains Hill, not far away, laid out 
by the Hon. Charles Hamilton, in the reign of George II., is 
another admirable example of the landscape style. It must be 
admitted that Kent and his successors suffered a little from 
that complaint humorously described as ‘‘ Temple-itis,” which 
affected Lord Temple so badiy at Stowe, and which resulted in 
the raising of classical and other excrescences where the points 
of landscape failed. Claremont and Esher were cited as Kent's 
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best works, and Whateley, when speaking of the former, gives a 
very suggestive picture of its charms: ‘¢ The whole is a place 


wherein to tarry with secure delight, or to saunter with 
perpetual amusement.” 

The delights of Claremont were made the theme of verse by 
Sir Samuel Garth, who said that the situation was so agreeable 
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and surprising that ‘it inclines one to think some place of this 
nature put Ovid at first upon the story of Narcissus and Echo.” 
He thus speaks of thescreation of the grounds at Claremont : 
‘Tis he can paint in verse those rising hills, 
Those gentle valleys, and their silver rills ; 
Close groves and opening glades with verdure spread ; 
lowers sighing sweets, and shrubs that balsam bleed.” 
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Walpole, however, wrote in 
1748: ‘*I have been laughing 
at Claremont House; the 
gardens are improved since I 
saw them. Do you know that 
the pine-apples are literally sent 
to Hanover by couriers? ”’ 
Claremont and Esher were 
twin houses, having the old 
Portsmouth Road _ dividing 
their estates, and many were 
the famous politicians and men 
and women of society who 
visited them when the Duke 
was living at Claremont, and 
his brother, Henry Pelham, at 
Esher. The two formed (1744- 
1854) what was known as the 
Broad Bottom Administration, 
when they had contrived to rid 
themselves of Carteret by 
threatening to resign, the 
popular name being given to 
the Ministry because the 
assumed policy was to include 
both Whig and Tory. leaders. 
Walpole was more at home at 
Esher than at Claremont : 

‘* Esher’s peaceful grove 
Where Kent and Nature vie for 
Pelham’s love.” 
He wrote a very amusing 

and instructive account of an 
entertainment given by Miss 
Pelham at Esher in 1763, Copyright 
which pictures eighteenth 
century modish society delighting in gardens of its choice. The 
day was delightful, the scene transporting, “the trees, lawns, 
concaves, all in the perfection in which the soul of Kent would 
joy to see them.”” We may picture the gay party making the 
tour of the park in chaises and calashes, with horsemen and 
footmen, ‘like a picture by Wouvermans.” There was a 
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magnificent dinner ‘‘cloaked in the modesty of earthenware— 
French hauboys on the lawn.” They walked to the Belvedere on 
the summit of the hill, ‘‘ where a theatrical storm only served to 
heighten the beauty of the landscape, a rainbow on a dark cloud 
falling precisely behind the tower of a neighbouring church, 
between another tower and the building at Claremont.” 
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Monsieur de Nivernois was in the goodly 
company, but lagged behind, and was 
somewhat distrait, for all the time he 
was translating Walpole’s verses into 
French, and when they came to a 
pause was delivered of his version, and 
of some other lines which he wrote to 
Miss Pelham, in the Belvedere, while 
they were drinking tea and coffee. 
Thence they passed into the wood, and 
the ladies formed a circle in chairs 
before the mouth of the cave, which 
was covered to a vast height with 
woodbines, lilacs, and laburnums, and 
dignified by tall cypresses. The French 
horns were placed on the descent of the 
hill, while ‘the Abigails, servants, and 
neighbours wandered below by the 
river.” ‘In short, it was Parnassus 
as Watteau would have painted it.” 
There they had a ‘royal syllabub,”’ 
and afterwards the voice of song and 
merriment filled the glade till after ten 
on that evening of May, when there 
were minuets and a country dance, ‘1 
blush again,” says Walpole, “for | 
danced, but was kept in countenance 
by Nivernois, who has one wrinkle 
more than I have.” 

There came a time in the political 
development of Newcastle and Walpole 
when they thought better of one 
another, and the inimitable gossip was 
dining at Claremont in 1764, and went 
half round the garden with the Duke in 


his one-horse chaise. It was a day of 


gloomy events, for Walpole remembered 
that they heard the Duke of Devonshire 
had had another fit, and, in the garden, 
were met with intelligence of the death 
of the Duchess of Leeds at the dinner- 
table, she being a sister of the Duchess 
of Newcastle. ‘ The Duke received the 
news as men do at 71.” 

The Duke of Newcastle died in 
1768, and his estate was sold to the 
great Lord Clive, conqueror of India, 
who had returned with ruimed health 
and a broken constitution, and found 
himself plunged in a sea of politics and 
irritated beyond measure by the petty 
annoyances to which he was subjected. 
He had come to England with the 
hope of assisting the Government to 
complete the work he had begun, and 
after spending some time at Bath his 
health was considerably improved. 
The house did not content Clive, who 
gave directions to “‘ Capability ” Brown 
to pull it down and to erect a new 
structure upon a better site, and to 
remodel the grounds without limit of 
expense. Brown performed the task to 
Clive’s satisfaction, the total outlay 
being over £100,000, and Claremont is 
believed to have been the only com- 
plete house that he ever built. It 
is a large plain structure, of which the 
features will be seen from our pictures. 
Macaulay writes of its erection as 
follows: ‘‘The peasantry of Surrey 
looked with mysterious horror on the 
stately house which was rising at Clare- 
mont, and whispered that the great 
wicked lord had ordered the walls to 
be made so thick in order to keep out 
the devil, who would one day carry 
him away bodily. Among the gaping 
clowns who drank in this frightful story 
was a worthless, ugly lad of the name 
of Hunter, since widely known as 
‘William Huntington, S.S.’; and the 
superstition, which ‘was _ strangely 
mingled with the knavery of that 
remarkable impostor, seems to ‘have 
derived no small nutriment from the 
tales which he heard of the life and 
character of Clive.” Huntington, the 
‘“‘saved sinner,” successively errand 
boy, servant, gunmaker’s apprentice, 
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sawyer’s pitman, coachman, hearse driver, tramp, gardener, 
coal-heaver, itinerant preacher, Calvinist visionary, and 
comfortable profit-maker out of the gullibility of others, was 
accustomed to traverse the district of Claremont, Esher, and 
Cobham preaching to the people, and thus was well acquainted 
with the work going on at Claremont. The house has the Clive 
arms over the portico, and we may discern evidences of the great 
soldier’s taste in the structure. He somewhat enlarged the 
grounds, and was at the expense of varying the turnpike, in 
order to add a few acres, in effecting which he cut through a hill 
3oft. or more, and used the materials to form a raised causeway 
over some low ground, qualifying the steep ascent, and he did 
much planting in the park. 

After Clive’s death, in 1774, the 
house passed through the hands of two 
Irish peers, Lord Galway and the Earl 
of Tyrconnel. The latter resided 
there until 1807, when it was sold to 
Mr. Charles Rose Ellis, brother of 
George Ellis, the friend and corre- 
spondent of Sir Walter Scott, and in 
1816 the estate was purchased by the 
Crown, and_ settled on _ Princess 
Charlotte and her husband, Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, and there the 
beloved Princess died in November, 
1817. The place reverted to the Crown 
on the death of the King of the Bel- 
gians in 1865, King Louis Philippe 
having meanwhile occupied it from 
1848 to 1850. He died there in the 
latter year, and Queen Amélie in 1866. 
{t will thus be seen that Claremont 1s 
a remarkably interesting place from the 
many great people who have lived 
within its walls. One of the most 
interesting of its rooms is that at a 
south-west angle, in which Princess 
Charlotte died, and there are many 
memorials of her in the house, portraits 
of herself and her husband, and pictures 
of her favourite dogs and horses. 

The grounds are charmingly diver- 
sified, and are adorned by some very 
fine trees, while on the lower land is a 
lake of about five acres, with a 
small Gothic building near it called 
the ‘*Mausoleum’”’ of Princess 
Charlotte, and completed as it now 
stands by Prince Leopold after her 
death. His own monument has been 
removed here from St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. The circuit of the 
park is about three and a-half miles, and 
beyond it les the wide heath-covered 
common stretching away to Street 
Cobham, that old village which derives 
its name from the old Roman road. 
The whole neighbourhood is_ very 
attractive, with that pleasant character 
of heath and wcod which we associate 
with this part of Surrey and the 
neighbouring districts of Hampshire. 
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ACER PALMATUM SANGUINEUM—THE ikon Bidar 
HARDIEST JAPANESE MAPLE. 


ANY of the beautiful Japanese  C°Pyright 


Maples are, from their delicate 

nature, more fitted for growing under glass than for planting in 

the open ground. Protection is not so necessiry from the winter 

cold as to save the tender unfolding leaves from damage by harsh 

cutting winds and late spring frost. The most robust of all, 
save the typical kind, is the variety sanguineum, waich may, in fact, 
be described as a counterpart of the type, except that the foliage and 
young shoots are bright red. Attractive as the leaves are in all stages, they 
become even more vividly tinted just before they drop, and a group of this 
Maple forms one of the brightest effects that we have among hardy shrubs. 
Though it ultimately attains the dimensions of a small tree, it is rarely 
met with in this country other than as a shrub. It has been particularly 
effective during the present autumn, in common with many other deciduous 
shrubs, 

SoME Pretty EVERGREEN HARDY PLANTs. 

Coptis trifoliata. —Except to the enthusiastic gardener, who takes the trouble 
to find out rare or uncommon plants and grow them well, the Coptis family is 
little known, but it is- one object of the writer of these notes to describe things 
not of everyday familiarity. C. trifoliata is not showy, but it is pretty, and a 
plant for the we'l-stocked rock garden. It is always well to study the natural 
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habitat of a plant, as this of course is a help to success under cu'tivation. 
Naturally, the Coptis grows in shidy woods, amongst the moss and decaving 
leaves of deciduous trees. It is evergreen, belongs tothe Ranunculus or Butter- 
cup family, and must have a shady place, sheltered from winds, where its deep 
green leaves can develop in their own way ; in winter they have quite a purplish 
colouring—a little winter picture. The flowers are white, and suggestive of 
those of the common Wood Windflowe:. A popular name for the Coptis is 
Gold Thread, in allusion to the yellow colouring of the root stock. 
Mayflower.—This is Epigeea rep-ns, the possible floral emblem of the 
United States, and a member of the Heath family. A good grower of hardy 
flowers writes about it thus: ‘* Epigaa repens, unfortunately, does not always 
succeed, no matter how appirently suitable the place may be. Still there are 
gardens in which this little shrub may be seen to perfection, Those who know 
not the Mayflower may cre to know that it is a quite dwarf creeping shrub, not 
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unlike the Netted Willow (Salix reticulata) of Europe. ‘The Mayflower is 
much branched, of stunted look, with rough netted roundish leaves, clothed with 
yellowish hairs, whilst the clusters of white, sometimes pink-coloured flowers, 
are deliciously fragrant. It grows naturally in shallow soil, usually sandy loam, 
frequently under Pines and Birches. On no account would I adv'se anyone 
wishing to grow this charming plant to attempt to do so unless a beginning is 
made witha well-established specimen from a pot. Imported plants often live 
for three or even six months, but ‘ultimately collapse. The best position for the 
Epigzea is at the foot of the partially shady part of the rock garden or in the 
border. A well-grown plant is very pretty whether in flower or not.” 
Gaultheria procumbens.—A delightful winter shrub not more than 
6in. to gin. high, with oval-shaped leaves and pendu‘ous urn-shaped flowers, 
sometimes white and sometimes pink, and appearing in the early spring. But 
brighter thin the flowers are the bright coral red-coloured berries, which last 
from year to year, and make a brilliant wint-r picture. The Gaultheria may be 
brought into the flower garden proper, and we were pleased last winter to find 
a bed of it in the Royal Gardens, Kew, the little shrub as a groundwork, a blot 
of crimson colouring on the grass, with the tree Wych Hazel (Hamamelis 
arborea), smothered with twisted yellow flowers, as a relief. Quite a winter 
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bed of berry, flower, and leaf. Happily 
the Gaultheria is one of the easily 
grown plants, enjoying a somewhat 
mo.st peaty soil, and caring not whether 
the position is shady or otherwise. It 
is also pretty in pots. And another 
point is that it isa shrub for a London 
garden, even in the heart of foggy 
London. 

/y/ola.—This is known as Winter 
Green, and is a native of Britain, but 
scarce in gardens. As a wild plant it 
is found in shady woods, copses, and 
moist soil. It is easily recognised by 
its thick leaves and pure white sweetly- 
scented flowers. It is a handsome plant 
in the garden, and grows with moderate 
freedom. 

Nores ON TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Catalpas.—This group of trees 
contains about twelve species, but only 
five are to be found in English gardens, 
whilst some are not even hardy. Those 
mentioned, however, may be trusted in 
the open garden, and may be named 
amongst the most handsome of all trees 
for the lawn or park. The Catalpa is 
beautiful in form and in leafage. It- 
makes a bushy heafl of bold and 
handsome leaves, and in August—just 
the time the flowers are most welcome 

the tree is thick with clusters, 
reminding one of those of the Horse 
Chestnut. It is the Horse Chestnut on 
a reduced scale of the iate summer. 
The Catalpa has another use. It revels 
in moist soil, and for this reas n is so 
frequently seen by the river-side. Many 
a river-side garden is made interesting 
by the presence of this handsome and 
moisture-loving tree. Its rounded form 
is well shown when a specimen is 
isolated on the outskirts of the lawn, 
where it casts a grateful shadow, and 
where one may enjoy the rich abundance 
of flower-spikes. In the forests of North 
America, where they are drawn up by 
other trees, the Catalpas occasionally 
attain to the height of 5oft. or even 
1ooft. In gardens it may be some- 
times advisable to help them to reach a moderate height by keeping them 
to a single lead when young. All the species can be increased by cuttings of 
the roots or of the fairly matured leafy growths. The wood of the American 
Catalpas, although comparatively soft, is valued in the United States because of 
its quality of resisting decay when in contact with soil or water. 

C. bignon:oides.—This is called the Indian Bean Tree, and is the same as 
a species sometimes mentioned in books as C. syringefolia. This is the best 
known of the whole family, and was introduced from North America in 1726. 
In its native woods 60ft. is not an unusual height for it, but here it seldom attains 
more than 30ft., the leaves measuring about 6in. long and qin. broad; the 
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flowers, in erect panicles, sometimes 
ft. in diameter at the base ; the indi- 
vidual flower creamy white, blotched and 
spotted with purple. The popular name 
is derived from the Kidney Bean-like 
fruits, which are about 1ft. long, but are 
produced only, as a rule, after a very hot 
summer. There are several varieties, but 
none is so handsome as aurea, which is 
one of the best of all trees with coloured 
leaves. 

C. Bunget.—Mr. Bean, the super- 
intendent of the priceless arboretum in 
the Royal Gardens, Kew, writing about 
trees some time ago, says: ‘* Whether 
the true Catalpa is in cultivation at the 
present time is very doubtful. Professor 
Sargent, during a recent visit to Kew, 
expressed the opinion that it was not, 
either here or in the United States. 
Certainly the plants supplied by some 
nurserymen under this name have nothing 
at all to do with it, being, as a rule, the 
dwarf variety (nana) of C. bignon‘oides. 
Even plants raised from seed imported 
{rom China have proved to be C. Kzemp- 
feri. In any case the true C. Bungei has 
not yet flowered in Britain. It is a tree 
30ft. high, with the leaves either entire 
or lobed, as in C. Kaempferi, but of more 
triangular outline, and with a longer, 
more acuminate apex. They are 4in. to 
8in. long, and about three-fourths as 
wide. The flowers are white, spotted 
with purple, they, as well as the panicles, 
being larger than in Keempfer’s Catalpa. 
It is a native of Northern China.” 

C. Kempferi.—Mtr. Bean says this 
bears a strong resemblance to the 
American C. bignonioides, but is neither 
so fine nor so ornamental. It has 
naturally the same rounded habit, but 
is never so large, and the leaves differ 
frequently in beinz more or less lobed. 
The flowers are about Lin. across, with 
reddish brown and purple markings. 
Kzempfer noted this tree in Japan, and 
until a recent date it was regarded as 
indigenous to that country. Recent 
travellers have, however, concluded it 
to be (like many other popular trees in Japan) of Chinese origin solely. It 
is frequently found in the grounds surrounding Buddhist temples in Japan, and 
was introduced to Europe by Siebold in 1849. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF RosEs.—We should welcome any specially good 
photographs of Roses, either growing or as cut flowers. If in water they 
should be in plain glasses, or vases without patterns, and on plain backgrounds. 
If in the garden they should preferably be without figures or accessories, such 
as the ironmonger’s stock, garden seats, bicycles, or family pets. They should 
be silver prints, glazed, and not less than half-plate size. 


MR. BLAGG’S DANDIE DINMONTS. 


I; RY few important dog shows have taken place recently 
without Mr. Blagg’s famous Dandies being well to the 
fore, and greatly has their attractive and workmanlike 
appearance contributed to the popularity of the breed 
to which they belong. There is, however, a senti- 

mental interest attached to: the Dandie, irrespective of his 
indisputable merits as a vermin dog, which all lovers of Sir 
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KATRINE GEM. 
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C. Reid. 


BLACKADDER. Copyright—""C.L." 
Walter Scott’s works will readily recognise, as the variety derived 
its name from Davidson’s immortal Mustard and Pepper, so 
often referred to in the pages of “Guy Mannering.” Atall events, 
there are no grounds for believing that the name Dandie Dinmont 
was ever bestowed upon these game little dogs until long after the 
above work was written, and it is beyond all reasonable doubt 
that the blood of Mustard and of Pepper still courses in the 
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veins of many a modern champion, 
The expressions nowadays are applied 
to the two accepted colours which are 
recognised in the breed, the yellowish, 
linty dogs being described as mustards, 
whilst the greys are referred to as 
peppers. 

The Dandie Dinmont, however, 
possesses the strongest possible claims 
upon the consideration of sportsmen 
and dog-lovers, quite irrespective of 
his associations with Guy Mannering, 
as there is no more plucky or game 
little dog of his inches to: be found 
in any part of the world, whilst 
as a companion he is also without any 
superior. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that many of his legion of 
admirers are not disposed to acquiesce 
in the arbitrary distinctions which are 
drawn at dog shows between sporting 
and non-sporting dogs, for the Dandie 
is usually, if not invariably, included 
in the latter category, an arrangement 
which casts undeserved _ reflections 
upon his merits as a_ hard-bitten, 
sport-loving animal either upon land 
or in water. 

In addition to his value as a 
vermin dog, the Dandie Dinmont is 
always admired, even by those who 
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are unacquainted with his history or his merits, for there 
is an expression about him which always attracts. He is 


high and domed in the skull, 
with big ears set low and 
hanging close to his cheeks, 
his skull being surmounted by 
a shapely top-knot, the hair 
of which is very much finer 
in texture than that on the 
other parts of his body, whilst 
the top-knot is lighter in 
colour than the rest of the 
coat. His eyes are wonder- 
ful, being set wide apart, of 
good size, bright, round in 
shape, and of a dark hazel or 
brown colour; and here lies 
much of his attractiveness, as 
a small sunken or yellow eye 
is an abomination in a Dandie 
Dinmont, for it simply ruins 
his expression. His jaws are 
extremely powerful, and_ his 


teeth large and level, whilst ©. Reéd. 


nis body is very long for his 


KATRINE 


height, and a little arched at the loin, the. fore legs being 
short, extremely heavy in bone, and sometimes just a little 
bent at the ankles, the hind legs being remarkable for the 
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muscular development of the thighs. His tail is carried 
gaily, and his coat is crisp and pleasant to the touch, though 
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it is nothing like so hard and 
wiry as that of the Scottish 
terrier, but a silky or: woolly 
jacket is a fault. The height 
of a Dandie dog is from 8in. 
to 12in., and that of a bitch 
rather less, the weights varying 
from t7lb. to 24lb. for a dog, 
the bitches being a little lighter 
as a rule. 

The accompanying illustra- 
tions of several of the most 
prominent members of Mr. 
Blage’s famous kennel, which is 
situated at Greenhill, Cheadle, 
Staffordshire, represent some 
exceptionally smart Dandies, 
amongst which the mustard 
BLACKADDER is very conspicuous, 
he being a most typical little 
dog. He was bred in 1895, 


Copyright—""C.L,” and has won first prizes at Man- 


chester, the Royal Aquarium, 


and Darlington, having taken the championship at Manchester 


last year, 


successes as a sire have been great, 


amongst his winners being the Liverpool champion Bonnie 


Lassie. KatTRINE TRUSTY is two years 
younger than his kennel companion, 
and was bred by Mr. Blagg, from his 
Champion Kyber out of Teaser. 
Owing to his possessing a_ rather 
dark-coloured top-knot, which, happily, 
his stock do not inherit, Katrine 
Trusty has not been shown much; but 
whenever he has appeared he has 
succeeded in attracting notice from the 
judges, whilst his merits as a sire are 
obvious from the successes of Katrine 
Count (a winner at the Crystal Palace 
and Manchester), Katrine Comet, 
Katrine Coral, and Katrine Gem, all of 
which have been in the honours at the 
former show. Katrine Gem, whelped 
last year, is a very smart little pepper 
bitch, but she was out of coat when 
photographed, and no doubt her career 
will be successful, as her appearance at 
the Crystal Palace, alluded to above, was 
her only time out. Katrine Topsy is of 
the same age as Gem, and, like her, isa 
very typical little bitch, her first appear- 
ances in public having been at Edin- 
burgh and the Crystal Palace, where 
she respectively won second prize and 
reserve. She did much better at Earl’s 
Court, securing two firsts and two 
seconds. KATRINE CHUTNEY waSa winner 
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C. Revd. KATRINE TRUSTY. Copyright—"C.t.." 
at the Edinburgh Kennel Club Show, and is a capital working 
terrier, whiist the retriever shown in the photograph with 
Blackadder aud the others is Mr. Isaac Sharpe’s Champion 
Stylish Boy, as good a workman as he is good-looking. 


| BOOKBINDING AS. . | 
| A FINE ART | 


HE approach of Christmas turns many minds to the 
subject—at once pleasant and painful—of suitable 
Christmas presents. It is pleasant to speculate 
upon what our relations and friends mean to give us; 
it is painful to rack our brains as to what in the world 

we can give them. To combine usefulness with ornamentality 
at moderate cost is amazingly difficult. The “ornamentally 
useless” present is easy enough to acquire. The useful alone 
is a simple matter enough; every responsible person needs 
pencils and pocket-knives and string-boxes and paper-weights. 
Gut say you have a soul above these, that your own artistic 
sense must be satisfied as well as the taste and the needs of the 
receivers of your gifts, what can you choose then that shall be 
individual and distinguished and out of the common order of 
Christmas presents? Have you ever thought of bookbindings ? 
1 confess } have often turned over in my mind all kinds of 
possible étrennes without reckoning the prettily-bound book 
among them. But this year 1 have been more torcib)y struck 
by the charm that may reside in an attractive binding, because 
1 have been taking some pains to see what is being done in this 
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department of what we call ‘applied art,” meaning, as I take it, 
art applied to practical and not merely decorative purposes. We 
really do seem as a community to be taking more pleasure in 
beautiful things, brought into constant use in our everyday 
life. There are, for instance, at work amongst us at present 
quite a number of bookbinders of original talent, with a delightful 
feeling for design and an educated aptitude for clothing books 
in suitable raiment. They are not only working, but they are 
finding purchasers for their work. If you know where to go, 
there need be no difficulty at all nowadays in getting a book 
bound with exquisite taste, according to your own ideas, if you will 
—bound not only beautifully, but serviceably—at a moderate 
price. Do not be misled into supposing that you can get good 
bookbinding cheap. No good work is ever cheap; in the book- 
binding craft you have to pay heavily for materials, and also 
to spend a great deal of time over them. But you can get, 
for the same amount of money that you would spend very likely 
upon some trumpery machine-made bibelot of foreign extraction, a 
piece of admirable English work that will last you all your life, and 
be a constant joy to yourself and to your friends. 

In the course of my researches I have come across no work 
that I liked more, taking ail its qualities into the account, than 
the work of Miss Katharine Adams, of which some examples 
are here reproduced. Miss Adams has lived all her life under 
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artistic influences. Her father, who is now rector of one of those 
fascinating villages which are dotted here and there among the 
orchards of Worcestershire this side the Cotswold Hills, was one 
of William Morris's oldest friends and neighbours. His son is a 
painter whose strongly-handled portraits are looked out for by 
frequenters of the New English Art Club, It is small wonder 
then that Miss Adams should have developed a talent for 
design or that her bindings should bear witness to a mind stored 
with images of beauty, possessed by a keen perception of the 
possibilities of colour and of form. The pains which Miss 
Adams has taken in training her hand to carry out the behest ot 
her imagination could be well judged from the bindings which 
she showed on two days some few months ago at Worcester 
House, Oxford. Everyone who is anyone in Oxford knows 
Worcester House and its occupant, the Rev. C. H. Daniel, 
honoured among bibliophiles everywhere as the printer of the 
Daniel Press,. most famous of amateur presses. In Mrs. 
Daniel's drawing-room Miss Adams’s cases of books, bound 
with such charm and understanding, were thoroughly in place. 
The exhibition drew all Oxford. Heads of colleges came out of 
curiosity and went away delighted. Dons attended in force, 
prepared to find young lady-like prettiness, and were surprised 
into making purchases far beyond their modest means. The 
artistic undergraduate went to scoff, but remained to praise— 
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and that loudly. Fashionable Oxford drove up in its carriage, 
and for once its “‘ How nice!” really meant something. 

It is not only in one style or fancy that Miss Adams 
excels. She will bind you an Omar Khayyam, with exquisite 
rightness, in red morocco tooled with a wonderful arrange- 
ment of peacocks and a strange allegorical-looking tree, or 
set you forth a poem like the ‘Ode on the Nativity” in 
pure white vellum, ornamented with nothing but 
silver bosses from which gleam turquoises, like as the eyes 
of the tender Babe whose coming Milton celebrated. Then 
in a totally different manner she will devise something equally 
appropriate for a volume of another character. Look at the 
binding of “A Hunting Diary,” for instance—red morocco with 
the foxes inlaid in black leather. Could anything be more in 
character? ‘‘La Lyre Frangaise”’ is bound in yet another style— 
a style for which Miss Adams can claim some originality. This is 
painted vellum, which hasa dainty, delicate air, the colours toning 
very softly upon the ivory-like surface. The tiny Horace, which 
we reproduce also, was admired by the Oxford connoisseurs sans 
exception. The covers are of morocco from Nigeria; whence 
the leather is one of the chief exports to this country, and the 
stamping is of a reaJly fascinating design. 

A visit to Miss Adams’s bookbinding workshop in the 
country is a most interesting experience. You see books in 
every style of binding, rolls of leather hanging up ready for 
cutting, every kind of cutting tool, all the arrangements so 
orderly and attractive that you feel you must become a book- 
binder at once. Nor is there any reason why the art should 
not be learnt and practised by anyone who has a little leisure 
and capable hands. In the country such an occupation would 
be welcome to many people who find that time hangs heavily, 
and they could regard their bookshelves ever afterwards with 
new pleasure. oe: 
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A BELATED MIGRANT. 

OR three successive years the whinchat, usually only a summer 
visitant, has been with us near the coast in North Norfolk until 
well into the winter. The year before last I observed a solitary 
specimen in the middle of December, and, 
though the end of October was the latest 
date last year, I have again seen a solitary 

specimen in December this year. From December 12th 
onwards I have not in any year seen the bird until the 
time of its ordinary arrival in spring, so it is to be pre- 
sumed that these solitary lingerers are very belated 
migrants still on their way from the far North. They 
are known to breed as high as Arctic latitudes, and it 
is possible that the climatic causes which have given us 
mild weather until nearly Christmas every year lately, 
delayed or diverted the migration of the whinchats, 
No RULES OF MIGRATION. 

For there are no cut-and-dried rules of bird 
migration, as some people appear to imagine, when they 
talk of the mysterious, unerring instinct which is sup- 
posed to cause the migrant hosts to assemble at a 
certain point of a given date, and then at a precon- 
certed signal all rise in the air and go off to Africa! 
Certain points there may be. on the coast where the 
birds especially assemble before risk ng a sea passage ; 
but these points are manifestly the most convenient, and 
some are favoured more than others, according to the 
season and the nature of the winds which have brought 
the birds so far southwards. But there could be no con- 
venience whatever, but exactly the contrary, ina ‘‘ given 
date” for assembly. If the weather took a sharply 
unfavourable turn millions of birds might die while 
waiting for the date, And as for the preconcerted 
signal, there is no evidence at all in its favour, and a 
great deal against it. 

- WIND AND WEATHER. 


The more one studies the travels of birds the more clearly one sees that 
they are entirely regulated by wind and weather. Of course, the immediate 
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motive of the great autumn migration is need of food; but this is only 
a matter of wind and weather. A cold wind sweeps every vestige of 
insect life out of sight, as the first frost checks all vegetation. So the 
birds which depend for existence upon summer’s 
plethora of life must go; but different species 
feel the pinch of necessity sooner than others. 
Old cuckoos, with no domestic responsibilities to 
detain them, find it wise to go in August, when no 
doubt a marked decline occurs in their staple food 
whenever the wind blows from the north; but the 
young cuckoo, still fed by clever insect-hunting bird- 
lings, remain longer. Of many species, on the other 
hand, the young go first, and often these begin 
their wanderings with the weather as soon as they are 
fledged and weaned. 


INDIVIDUAL IMPULSE. 

Almost all creatures, birds included, exhibit 
gregarious instincts in times of disturbance, and the 
natural result of the great upheaval of bird scviety 
every autumn is to collect separate species, and some- 
times mixed species, into flocks, Thus you may see 
rooks, hoodie crows, jackdaws, blackbirds, and missel- 
thrushes all arriving together, with a few premature 
redwings and perhaps a belated house-martin or two, 
some to stay and others to pass on. Each species, 
in fact, nay, each individual, consults its own con- 
venience, and it may well be that special circumstances 
in certain seasons peculiarly affect the migration of 
the whinchats. 

THE WHINCHAT AT HOME. 

Whinchats are birds of isolated haunts ; indeed, 
everyone must be familiar with furze-clad wastes 
which seem to be inhabited almost solely, so “far 
as birds are concerned, by whinchats, insomuch that a whinchat perched 
on the summit of a furze bush remains in the mind almost as a symbol 
of desert loneliness. It would be natural, therefore, that this bird should 
obey separate impulses from those which 
guide other migrants. -Indeed, who knows 
that there may not be some subtle con- 
nection of character between the whin- 
chat and its whin or furze, a plant 
which, like the bird, prefers to be 
the sole occupant of deserted wastes, 
and stands almost alone among British 
plants in its power of blooming 
brilliantly in mid-December? The furze, 
at any rate, is peculiar for the wealth of 
tiny insect life it harbours, especially in 
the shape of gnats that issue forth in 
clouds to dance in winter sunlight, while 
the whinchat is an expert fly catcher, 
and especially expert in catching gnats 
and other small flies as the chill of 
evening approaches. It is quite possible, 
herefore, that he may not feel that pinch 
of want, which squeezes bird life south- 
wards in autumn, always at the same time 
as other birds. 
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A PALE SKYLARK, 

Another interesting bird, which I noticed on December 4th, was a beautiful 
variety of the skylark, of pale biscuit colour, deepening to bright fawn on the 
neck and wing coverts. It was feeding with other larks in a field of springing 
barley, and I was able to get near enough to see through field-glasses, as 
I thought, that it had not the pink eyes usual in albinoes. Yet it is almost 
certainly the same ‘‘ white lark” which was seen once or twice about the same 
spot earlier in the year, and would seem to have moulted into its present tinted 
plumage. On the other hand, it is just possib'e that the appearance of absolute 
whiteness in summer may have been an optical illusion, for it was never then 
approached closely enough for careful examination, on account of the standing 
crops. That is one drawback of the huge fields of Norfolk. You may see all 
kinds of birds at a distance, but be quite unable to get within a hundred yards 
of them, as the gunners who go after the pink-footed geese find to their 
great vexation. 

A SNAP-SHOT THAT FAILED. 

But if anyone wishes to experience vexation of birds, let him try to get 
to close quarters with the flocks of black-headed gulls that wheel so boldly 
round the heads of the ploughmen and settle close behind them in the furrows. 
I was prowling round with a camera one day last week and came to a wide 
stubble field, with fresh-ploughed brown bands on its pale ground colour like 
stripes on a football jersey. And the gulls! Sometimes the ploughs, horses, 
and men were scarcely visible through the bird-storm. It looked as if some 
eddying wind had swept together all the was'e paper of the surrounding 
parishes, Hoping to get a snap-shot of the curious scene, I marched boldly into 
the field and along a furrow, as if I had agricu‘tural business there, for I knew 
that the slightest suggestion of caution or cunning in approach would send the 
gulls a mile away. But they would not take me at any agricultural valuation at 
all. I had no plough or horses about me, and la’ ourers do not carry mysterious 
little black boxes. ; 

Too Wary GULLs. 

So they wheeled off into the distance, filling half the sky, and watched me. 
** Walk wie us, sir,” said a ploughman, ‘‘and maybe they ’on’t mind you.’? So 
I tramped for a while with one plough, hoping that when the birds came back I 
might photograph them as we passed another. But no; the gulls waited about 
a little to see if this extra person was going away, and as I remained they did 
not. When I left the field there was not a single gull in sight within 300yds., 
but I had not got that distance from the fence before scores upon scores of them 
were back again, wheeling and swooping round the ploughmen’s heads so 
confidently and close that the men could have brought one down with a whip if 
they were minded to. That they never are minded to is proved by the gulls’ 
continued confidence, and it is pleasant to see a whole class of men thus 
winning the trust of a wary wild bird. ; 


THE PEEWIT’S PRESENCE OF MIND. 


The peewits exhibit almost equal confidence in the ploughmen ; but then 
the peewit is not by nature so wary as the gull. For one thinz, he will feed 
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close to the hedge of a field, while the gull, with the instincts of a free 
sea-rover, likes to have wide and open space on every side. The conse- 
quence is that when you suddenly put your head over the hedge the gulls in 
the middle of the field all get up and fly away; but some of the peewits are 
often surprised at too close quarters. Then it is interesting to see how they 
adapt themselves to the unpleasant circumstances. Further off the peewits rise 
like the gulls and pass with a plaintive danger-cry to the distance, and if any 
happen to be very close to you, sheer fright compels them to fly. But those 
which are moderately near, say 20yds. to 30yds. from the hedge, promptly 
decide that the best thing to do is to dissemble. They seem to know that, if 
you happen to have a gun, flight would be madness, as only tempting you to 
shoot. So they stand perfectly still and, if you make no movement, they will 
risk little runs, prefacing each with a bow, and taking advantaze of any line of 
cover that the field presents. Thus they will gradually work themselves out 
of range. 
Wuy 1s A HERON LIKE A Stump? 


The heron lacks the plover’s cunning, for it always takes to flight, even 
when if it remained still it would escape notice, for the sol.er hues and angular 
outlines of the heron, which give it such a pleasing ‘‘ Japanese” appearance in a 
landscape, have also the effect of making it, when at rest, look exactly like an 
old stump. Whether this resemblance is the laboured result of evolution, or a 
mere accident, it were hard to say. We are too apt to jump to conclusions and 
discover a ‘‘ purpose” in phenomena of Nature which can be more simply 
explained in other ways. Thus I saw one heron the other day sitting motionless 
on a jagged branch of a dead tree by the water-side, and it looked so exactly 
like a perpendicular spur of the branch that one would naturally have taken this 
as a good instance of protective similitude, neither fishes below nor eagles above 
being likely to detect the disguise. But this heron was only one of a company 
of five, and the other four were sitting in various aititudes upon the blue-green 
branches of neighbouring pines, where they were all as conspicuous as signposts. 
These pines, moreover, are always their favourite resting-place. 

A PROBLEM OF EVOLUTION. 

And the question arises whether dead trees and old stumps were common 
enough in the days when the heron took his shape and colour to make it worth 
while for him to resemble them. Of course nowadays you may always see old 
stumps sticking up about such neglected water-sides as the heron loves. But 
a stump is almost invariably the relic of man’s handiwork, and the heron’s 
appearance was decided long before man used tools, Indeed, when one comes 
to think of it, a stump at the water-side must have been an exceedingly rare 
thing in those days, so rare that every beast or bird of prey who saw it would 
have stalked it for a heron. So I think we may take it that there is no 
protective resemblance in the heron’s stump-like aspect, as indeed one would 
gather from the fact that the bird is so shairp-sighted and so cautious that he 
almost always takes wing before one gets near enough to see whether he looks 
like a stump or not. E. K. R. 
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AST week I ventured to draw attention to the great 
importance of endeavouring, when planting a border, 
to secure a harmonious effect of colour. The method 
which I have found most useful (after the dimensions 
of the border have been decided) is to set it out, as in 

the accompanying illustration, by means of a plan—a coloured 
one for choice. This enables me during the summer months 
to correct defects which are often difficult to bear in mind until 
the planting days come round once more. Perfection cannot be 
attained in a single season; climate and soil, with their 
effect on certain plants in certain positions, must be studied, 
and personally I would far rather see the humblest flower 
thriving in my border than endeavour to acclimatise those, however 
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By Lapy AtGernon Gorpon-Lennox. 


Iilustrated from Plans and Paintings of Borders : 
at Broughton Castle. se Le 












beautiful or rare in themselves, which do not present a healthy 
appearance, and are evidently unsuited to the prevailing con- 
ditions; herein lies the explanation of what may possibly seem 
to be a very common-place list of hardy flowers. At first my 
ambition knew no bounds! Turning a deaf ear to the gardener’s 
warnings, I planned innumerable effects with impossible plants; 
however, it is precisely in this way that experience 1s gained. 
The damp mists rising from the moat which shroud Broughton 
during many autumn and winter days do more damage to the 
garden, if possible, than the late spring frost, although 
seven and eight degrees, during the early days of May, 
is not an infrequent occurrence. Water no doubt attracts 
frost, and what true garden-lover has not experienced a thrill 
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(Section C.) 


PLAN OF A MIXED BORDER AT BROUGHTON CASTLE, 


(Shown in detail on page 788.) 
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of intense sadness to find, on a bright ‘tupin®  poyPhyllus) Delphiniums F 7 in <=" both of Minny -» —_— 
sunny morning, those tender green ypis, alba) to my heart; they re 
shoots, which ‘only the evening before place the oriental or bracteatum 
held such promise for the summer Iris Germanica poppies and tall May-flowering tulips, 
days, all shrivelled and black? Hence Pallida & and help to console one when the 
the omission from my plan of numerous day, all too short, alas! of the delphi- 
plants which might be grown with —— niums and Lilium candidum is past 
perfect success elsewhere. It will be (Mrs pite Fink and over. ‘Talking of lilies reminds 


& Her Majesty) _ 


necessary, before working out a colour 





me that we find it useful to keep a 





scheme, to determine during which 
months the greatest brilliancy of SECTION 
effect is required. The border here 


illustrated is planted for the months of May, June, July, and the 
first half of August. 

As regards the arrangement of colours in their relation to 
one another, I always consider scarlet as the “ high light” in my 
picture, and it is certainly the most difficult to fix in its proper 
position, for neither crimson, rose-coiour, mauve, or even blue, 
to my mind, can be placed near it, and yet who would deny a 
place in the border to the beautiful scarlet Lychnis, Lilium 
Chalcedonicum, or Sutton’s Cardinal poppy? It is, therefore, 
advisable to pass from these vivid shades, first through orange 
and yellow to blue, crimson, rose-colour, and white, separating 
them where necessary with cool tones, such as are to be found 
in the silvery foliage of Eryngium. giganteum, Funkia Sieboldi, 
and cordifolia, or 


certain number of these in reserve in 

the kitchen garden, in case those in 
‘ the borders should be attacked by 
disease; they can then be sunk in pots where required. Last 
year that mysterious decay which appears haliway up the 
almost full-grown stem, causing it to fall over and wither 
away, made every Testaceum its victim, and it was all the 
more annoying when one had accustomed one’s self to believe 


A. 


that the beautiful Nankeen lily, of all others, seemed to 
thrive. The following a near to be suited by our soil (a 


rich loam): L. Brownii, L. Tes:aceum, Chalcedonicum, Croceum, 
and Davuricum. L. candidum, most beautiful of all, seems 
with us to do best in a very dry season, so that possibly 
it is the damp at Broughton which militates against its 
real success. Iris germanica (marked on the plan) includes, 
besides Iris pallida, many named varieties, one of my great 
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At Broughton, 
alas! they are one 
of our failures. 

A habit I employ, perhaps open to criticism, is the use of 
annuals in the front of the borders, but a personal love of colour 
must be the excuse, and there is no doubt that the effect which 
can be obtained by this means is dazzling in its brilliancy, 
especially during the early summer months. We sow patches in 
the kitchen garden of all those which are likely to be of use, 
and then plant them out in the spring, when they fill the places 
of the early bulbs, thus allowing any alteration in the colour 
scheme which may appear needful. It is also allowable, 
I think, where circumstances do not permit the enjoyment 
of certain flowers in their own due season, to bring them 
on in gentle heat before planting them out in the border. 
This we do with such plants as gladioli and montbretias, 
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low. Iris floren- 
tina, or ‘“ flower- 
de-luce” of the 
early writers, should not be forgotten, the flowers lasting a con- 
siderable time for an iris—these delicate shades mingling with the 
white and purple lupines and the late rose-coloured tulips, tufts of 
aubrietia clustering round the stems, form one of the prettiest 
pictures imaginable during the latter end of May and early June 
days. 

Involuntarily I lay down my penas my thoughts stray away 
from the past (through the gloom of a November fog) to the 
future, wondering what the coming winter holds in store for the 
garden that we love. May it deal tenderly with the plants 
sleeping under the frost-bound earth, until the flowers awake once 
more to gladden the hearts of those who have wearied for them 
through the dreary winter days! BLaNcHE GorRDON-LENNOX 
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PLAN OF BORDER—SECTION C. 


The circles shown in the plans are rose standards and poles. 


A BOOK OF. 


N these words, in accordance with the tradition of the 
paper, this article finds its title, but as a plain matter of 
fact the two “tall folios,” stately and beautiful, which are 
its text belong to the moment only in so far as the date 
of their publication is concerned; so‘far as their subject 

goes they deal with the past, and for the rest they are, in the 
fine old Greek phrase, possessions for ever. Mr. B. T. Batsford 
has already gained honourable fame by the services which he 
has rendered to the student and the admirer of English archi- 
tecture, especially in the publication of ‘ Architecture of the 
Renaissance in England,” with numerous and excellent plates 
and a historical and critical text by Mr. J. A. Gotch. Now, in 
the volumes before us, entitled ‘** Later Renaissance Architecture ~ 
in England,” he has performed an equal, if not a greater, public 
service. In them we havea series of examples of the domestic 
buildings, some of them familiar, others almost unknown, erected 
subsequently to the Elizabethan period; in them, also, are to 
be found no less than 170 folio plates, 130 of which are from 
large photographs taken expressly for the work by Mr. Latham, 
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who is undoubtedly the best architectural photographer of his 
day, while the remaining forty are from drawings; the volumes 
contain also a sober introduction and a descriptive text, written 
with the firmness of conviction based upon careful and critical 
study, by Mr. John Belcher and Mr. Mervyn E. Macartney. 
The plates are of exceptional beauty and perfection, in spite of 
the fact that the editors justly call attention to the fact that Mr. 
Latham, in taking pictures of which the first object was to 
instruct and to illustrate, was necessarily compelled to restrict 
his artistic instinct within certain limitations. Besides all this, 
interspersed with the descriptive and analytical text, are num- 
berless plans and minor illustrations, chiefly from descriptive 
drawings. Finally, so far as this plain enumeration of the 
features of a great work goes, it may be said that the whole 
equipment of the volumes does great credit to the Chiswick 
Press, who printed them, and to the craftsmen, all and sundry, 
who had their shares in producing the body of the book as 
distinct from its brains. 


Others, also, deserve some credit. Naturally the publisher 
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would hardly have been prudent to undertake an enterprise so 
great and so costly as this without some kind of guarantee that 
it would not fall flat, as many a beautiful book has fallen before 
now in a heedless world, and as many another will, more’s the 
pity, doubtless fall in the future. So he has had recourse to the 
time-honoured method of inviting subscribers, and the long list 
of subscribers in the first volume is not the least interesting or 
suggestive part of it. Libraries, learned, artistic, and anti- 
quarian societies, architects of repute, booksellers of the old- 
fashioned type, who have more than a commercial interest in 
good books, are among the natural harvest of subscribers. But 
it is distinctly grateful to run down the list, and to find that 
many and many a country house and town library, owned by 
many a peer and commoner, will be enriched by these noble 
volumes, that possessors of fine libraries handed down by their 
ancestors are doing their duty by them even in these matter-of- 
fact days. Others there are of less ancient lineage who are 
showing that success in commerce is apt to go hand in hand with 
artistic taste, or a taste for things artistic, and the name of here 
a painter, and there an Australian, is also a good sign of the 
culture of our age. 

In scheme and principle the book leaves nothing to be 
desired; the only objection to it, from the commentator’s point 
of view, is that it is so full of valuable and varied suggestions 
that it is not easy to decide which points to emphasise. ‘That is, 
in itself and obviously, a distinct merit. There is hardly a 
sentence, hardly a plate, which fails to set the wheels of thought 
in motion, and the end of each process of reflection is recognition 
that the authors, or editors, to use their own phrase, have 
succeeded abundantly in justifying the propositions which they 
set forth with dignified confidence in the beginning. Those 
propositions are generally that the interesting thing about 
Renaissance architecture is not so much its development as its 
adaptability to every purpose, large or small. Its principle will 
serve you for a palace, a country house, a house in a street, a 
chimney-piece, or an everyday doorway. Again the application 
of the principles is in large measure an affair of national 
temperament. Their severity forbade them to be followed 
faithfully in France. Germany, on the contrary, ran to excess 
in ruggedness, and almost banished refinement; in Holland 
lack of stone produced its own peculiar effects, and carving and 
enrichment were almost necessarily confined to doorways and 
gables. The English masters, Inigo Jones, Christopher Wren, 
and those who followed in their footsteps, sometimes with 
such genius that it is impossible to decide whether the 
work was that of the master or the disciple, were influenced 
from all sources. Moreover, Inigo Jones and Wren, at 
any rate, undoubtedly possessed that magic and _ unde- 
finable quality for which there is no other name than genius, 
and it is fortunate indeed that two men of this calibre should 
have been found in readiness at a time when, from various 
causes, some of them, like the Great Fire, accidental, there was a 
tremendous amount of architectural work to be done. Nor can 
it be set down as other than a happy coincidence that the days 
when Inigo Jones and Wren flourished were also those of Kings 
who, if not entirely admirable in other respects, or, as one might 
put it, in their official capacities, were none the less amateurs of 
architecture and generous patrons. Those were days of high 
ambitions and of grand plans, over some of which, as they grew 
in the minds of their creators, although they were never carried 
out in their entirety, it is simply fascinating to linger. Think 
for a moment how grand, and how vastly different, London 
would have been if Inigo Jones had been able to carry out his 
majestic scheme for the Palace of Whitehall, or if Wren had 
been commissioned to take full advantage of the clearance 
effected by the Great Fire. Inigo Jones, for example, would 
have covered with his palace and its environment all that tract 
of land bounded by the Thames and St. James’s Park from 
Westminster all the’ way to Charing Cross. The vision is 
something more than fascinating ; it is stupendous. 

The next point which impresses itself, especially after survey 
of some of the plates which belong more clearly to domestic 
architecture, is the truth of the idea embodied in that word 
“adaptability,” on which stress has been laid in an earlier 
observation. Of Groombridge Place, a beautiful type but still 
only a type, it is written ‘‘amongst domestic buildings of a 
moderate size it would be difficult to find one which combines 
all the characteristics of the later Renaissance so completely” ; 
and these characteristics are gracious dignity going hand in hand 
with homeliness, quiet comfort without dulness, picturesque 
grouping without ‘fussiness.”” Repose, restfulness to the eye, 
an impression of comfort, are the features of these Renaissance 
houses, and they are produced by a just regard for proportion of 
parts, by the consistent use of simple materials, and by the 
constant care of the architect to produce a house which should 
be a joy to live in, no less than to the eye, in a country which is 
prepared to submit samples of every kind of weather at almost 
any season of the year. In a word, very distinctly English, 
essentially consonant with the sober gravitylof the English 
mind, emphatically conducive to solid English comfort, which is 
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by no means to be despised, are the English houses of the later 
Renaissance. 

Above all, the delighted study of this volume fills the mind 
of an Englishman with honest pride, and his heart with gratitude 
to the masters who have left us so priceless a heritage. » It is a 
heritage not of great edifices only, although of them the number 
is vast. Greenwich and Chelsea Hospitals, Christ’s Hospital, 
the Banqueting Hall at Whitehall, Ashburnham House, Morden 
College, Hampton Court, Ham House, Somerset House, the 
Home Office, Wolvesey, ‘‘School” at Winchester (not ‘ the 
Great Hall,” by the way), Wilton House, Raynham, Houghton, 
and many well-known structures besides, are but a part of the 
debt. Doorheads in out-of-the-way corners, in Mark Lane 
for example, Town and Guild Halls at Abingdon, 
Rochester, Guildford, Northampton, and King’s’ Lynn, 
colleges and parts of colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, 
stray houses in villages like Burford (where the house is grand 
also) and Speenhamland, which is near Newbury, corners of 
Guildford, Wallingford, Chichester, Arundel, and a score of 
places besides, remind us that for variety and richness of 
examples of domestic architecture there is no place like England. 
To the store of things worth seeing, if we have but the under- 
standing eye, there is no end in this England of ours, whether 
town or country be taken as the ground of inspection; and to 
the making of that understanding eye these majestic folios 
contribute no mean help. 

One word more and I have done. Confessedly the closing 
years of the eighteenth century saw a decadence of the Renais- 
sance and a tendency to frippery and tawdriness. Confessedly 
also a deep debt of gratitude is due to Pugin and to Ruskin, the 
pioneer and preacher of the Gothic revival; nor, on any con- 
sideration, would I strive to compare Gothic principles with 
those of the Renaissance, early or late, to the advantage or 
disadvantage of either; for that kind of comparison is odious, 
because senseless, foolish indeed as the homely comparison 
between chalk and cheese. Let us agree, by all means, that the 
Gothic revival did its work in its generation. But we have now 
a new generation of architects, inspired by high artistic ideals, 
earnest students of all that is best in architectural art from the 
earliest times to the present day—men of thought and culture. 
It is little short of an insult to them, nothing short of an outrage 
to art, that the scope of the designs to be submitted for a great 
cathedral should be practically limited to a single school, and 
these stately folios, of which some go to the right place for the 
purpose, may serve to teach there a lesson which is sadly needed. 
It is that English artists have shown themselves in the past 
to be capable of original genius, and that what has been done 
in the past may be repeated in the twentieth century. 


“NIRST comes an apology or an explanation. It appears to be thought 
that my observations on the equipment of the excellent book on 
} Christ’s Hospital, by the Rev. E. H. Pearce, published by Messrs. 
Methuen, were intended to tonvey the idea that the general ‘ get 
up” of the book, so to speak, was indifferent. Nothing could have 
been further from my meaning, for the book is well printed and efficiently 
bound, besides being distinctly well written. Nothing more was really 
suggested than that among the old pupils of the school of Lamb, of 
Coleridge, and of Leigh Hunt there must be a sufficient number of persons 
who would be well content to buy something more like an edition de luxe of 
the history of their old school, As it stands, the book will, no doubt, obtain a 
very wide circulation, and it certainly deserves it. 

Domestic Experiments and Other Plays is the title of a small volume of 
drawing-room comedies by Mr. or Miss J. E. M. Aitken (Lamley and Co.), Some 
of the plays have appeared in print, not so Domestic Experiments, of which 
the dialogue is distinctly funny, and even epigrimmatic. Amateurs will find it 
easy to act this play, for it demands of them only that they should be natural. 
It is founded on the complications which would result from the displacement 
of ordinary servants by persons of one’s own rank whom one had the misfortune 
to know perfectly well already. 

The Firebrand, by S. R. Crockett (Macmillan), is a tale of derring-do, long 
enough to please Mr, Crockett’s most fervent admirers. The names of the 
characters, Rafael Dolores, Garcia, and so forth, show that the Kailyard is for 
the moment in the background, although the hero is a Scot, and the three 
musketeers appear as a Scot, an Englishman, and a Frenchman. 

In Zhe /sle of the Shamrock (Macmillan) Mr. Clifton Johnson, with the 
aid of numerous illustrations from photographs, which account for the somewhat 
high price of the book (8s. 6d.), records his first impressions of Ireland in a 
very readable fashion, Was it not Froude who said, in a paradox founded 
upon a substratum of truth, that ‘‘ first impressions are the only ones worth 
recording ” ? 

In Marietta, the Maid of Venice, Mr. F. Marion Crawiord tells in his best 
manner—and that is very good—a highly interesting story of the glass-blowers 
of Murano in the fifteenth century. A book not to be missed. 

Behind the Wainscot (Treherne), by C. Fulcher, is a story about children, 
and presumably for children, But inasmuch as it concerns a morbidly sensitive 
child, it cannot be recommended without reserve. 

Papa Limited, by W. Carter Platts (Long), is a long way from being 
literature, but a great deal further from being dull. There is no nonsense about 
art in it. But it contains plenty of intentional nonsense; it is the kind of book 
which the reviewer takes up with a tolerant hand, only to find himself bubbling 
over with laughter before he knows where he is. The second story in the 
volume recalls ‘‘Scrooge” rather too plainly to be original, but the end is 
cleverly brought about. 

The two books which come next will, if the deluge permits, probably be 
treated some day at greater length in Counrry Lirg., They are Zhe Sook 
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of the Rifle, by Major the Hon. T. F. Fremantle (Longmans), and Zhe Life of 
Sir William Molesworth, by Mrs. Fawcett (Macmillan). Major Fremantle 
knows everything about rifle-shooting from the point of view of the sportsman, 
the volunteer, and match rifleman, and his mechanical knowledge is of no mean 
order. His book should become a text book, in spite of the grateful fact that 
it is readable, and that it contains some quaint illustrations and anecdotes. 
Mrs. Fawcett deserves every credit for recalling our attention in a clever and 
well-proportioned book to the life’s work of a man who was among the first to 
see the potentialities of the Empire, and to foresee the loyalty of the Colonies. 
Tne correspondence contained in the volume is not very voluminous, but what 
there is is well chosen, and the incidental allusions to the most interesting men 
of the middle half of the nineteenth century are very numerous. 

In the same category as the two preceding books comes A/ore Letters of 
Edward Fitzgerald (Macmillan), described by the editor, Dr. W. Aldis Wright, 
as being of the thoroughly human kind which entertained Carlyle. That is 
exactly what they are, and for the moment no more need be said. 

Autumn Glory (Jarrold) is a translation by Mrs. Waugh of M. René 
Bazin’s La terre gui meurt, which Mr. Gosse says is the best and strongest 
work of that justly popular author. The idyllic and graceful style of the 
original French necessarily suffers somewhat in translation, although it loses as 
little as may be in the hands of Mrs. Waugh; but in spite of that, the story, 
even as it stands, is delightful to read for those who cannot follow it in the 
original French. M. Bazin’s special talent lies in investing simple stories with 
human interest, and a wonderful power of painting landscape. He knows his 
country and the struggles of the peasants to perfection. 

Messrs. Macmillan are going ahead with their guides, and the latest 
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instalments to reach us are /alestine and Egypt and /taly. The latter is a 
considerable volume, in which Mr. Oscar Browning treats of some aspects of 
modern Italy, Mr. R. E, Fiy of Italian Art, and Mr. Paul Waterhouse, 
F.R.I.B.A., of the architecture of Italy. By reading some seventy pages at 
the beginning of the book, the traveller will make a sound preparation for an 
intelligent Italian tour. Palestine and Egypt are also capitally done. 

Mr. A. N. Cummings’s Pudlic-house Reform (Swan, Sonnenschein) is: a 
concise and careful explanation of Earl Grey’s scheme, which may be recom- 
mended to the notice of the Bishop of Hereford. A thoroughly useful book, 
put together in a plain and business-like manner. 

The Book of Bulbs, by S. Arnott, and Zhe Book of Old-fashioned Flowers, 
by Harry Roberts, are instalments of Mr. John Lane’s Handbooks to Practical 
Gardening, and it is true that both volumes are practical. If there is a difference 
between them, it is that Mr. Arnott is the more severe, and Mr. Harry Roberts 
the more readable. I will guard myself against saying that I accept the views 


of Mr. Roberts about colour schemes, but for all that he is entitled to a hearing. . 


Most people who keep pace with the current literature of the time spare a 
few minutes every week to read the ‘*‘ Comments of a Countess” in the Outlook ; 
but they will be glad to know that these sprightly articles, revised and expanded, 
have been collected in a volume published by Messrs. Duckworth, with a brief 
preface at the end purporting to be written by ‘‘ Carlton,” who is the husband of the 
Countess. In the whole book there is an amiable pungency and a knowledge of 
real society which is unusual, to put it mildly, in what are called society 
articles. 
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Messrs. Newnes publish a really beautiful little edition of Tennyson’s /z 
Memoriam in their Caxton series of Illustrated Reprints. It is exquisitely bound, 
printed to perfection, and illustrated with strangely pathetic and strong pictures 
by Mr. A. Garth Jones. No better present for Christmas or the New Year could 
be found than this elegant and inexpensive reprint of one of the most touching 
poems in the English language. 

The newest volume in the Turner House classics (Virtue and Co.) is an 
Anthology of Humorous Verse, edited by Mr. Theodore Andrea Cook. In it 
will be foand a large number of old favourites from the days of Chaucer, even 
unto those of Owen Seaman; and the selection is, on the whole, good, 
although one or two authors, notably Henry S. Leigh, of the ‘Carols of 
Cockayne,” might very well have been included. 

Lejore I Forget (Unwin) is not, as one might imcgine, anything in the 
nature of Recessional, but a modest and straightforward accoun of the struggles 
and success of Mr. Albert Chevalier, whom I should be inclined to describe as 
the gentleman of the music halls. 

There is a note of cheerful resignation in the preface to Zhe Brothers 
Dalziel (Methuen), by George and Edward Dalziel, for they confess that in the 
face of the camera their occupation is gone. But the beauty of the reproductions 
of wood engravings in the book make the confession unnecessary. Gilbert, 
Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, Dovle, Millais, Holman Hunt, Rossetti, Birket 
Foster, Burne Jones, Frederick Walker, Leighton, Watts, and many others are 
among those whom the brothers have aided in reaching the greater public. 
Good writing and many fac-simile letters make an interesting volume. 

Crampton’s Magazine, having been purchased by Messrs. Treherne, enters 
upon a new stage of existence, and will celebrate the new year by beginning a 
serial, entitled ‘‘ Johanna,” by Mrs. B. M. Croker. I have received also the 
December New Liberal Review, in which ‘* Children’s Witticisms,” by 
Dr. Macnamara, M.P., is distinctly good. Here are a few examples: ‘‘ Lead 
us not into Thames Station” ; ‘‘ A fort is a place to keep soldiers in—a fortress 
is a place to keep their wives in”; ‘* The marriage customs of the ancient 
Greeks were that a man married only one wife, and this was called, monotony”; 
** Vacuum is nothing shut up ina box”; ‘ The liver is an infernal organ” ; 
so it is really. ‘Quotation is the answer to a division sum.”” Mr. Alfred 
Kinnear also gives us a foretaste of his forthcoming book in the shape of a 
number of anecdotes which are distinctly promising. 

The King has been graciously pleased to accept a copy of Miss Hayden’s 
book, recently reviewed in these columns, where portions of it had appeared 
before. 

All About All of Us (Dent and Co.) is a book that lovers of children 
and their ways will enjoy. The ‘‘ higgledy-piggledy memories of a happy 
childhood” is written for children, and from a child’s point of view. It is a 
charming picture of mischievous children who were evidently allowed full 
liberty to enjoy their romps, without undue interference from their elders. 
The book is written in almost Biblical language, going direct to the heart of 
things as children do. For instance, this description of the boys’ return from 
school: ‘‘ We went to the sign-post to meet them, and we could see them 
coming a long way off, and then we climbed up a little hill, and we could see 
them like little specks in the distance, and it was the boys.” ‘*When the 
boys come home, we always run races. Dick can kick himself behind when he 
runs, which we think is rather good. He thought of that; but Peter and I may 
do it when he has gone back to school.” This is typical of that curious 
trait in children, the right of the eldest born, which no child dreams of 
disputing, however rebellious to the authority of grewn-ups. There is 
much pathos underlying the account of the wonderful arrival of a little niece 
‘* who is going to live with us, because she has no mother of her own.” ‘* Well, 
the day the baby was to arrive, Aileen and I waited hours and hours at the 
window, and we thought she was never coming. But suddenly, behold ! a cab 
stopped at the door, and it was full of people, and one of them held a little 
bundle. It looked like a bund'e, because it was carefully wrapped up in a 
shawl, and Aileen held my hand tight, and said—‘It’s the baby!’ And it 
was. Then all the people went upstairs, and we went too, and mother was 
waiting in the drawing-room, and she said nothing. But she just held out her 
arms, and they put the bundle into her arms. Still mother said nothing; but 
she gently opened the shawl, and the little baby inside it gooed, and gooed, 
and gooed, and told mother all about everything, just as if she knew how 
mother loved her. Then mother cried a little, and she beckoned to Nannie and 
Nannie came at once, because it was her privilege to see the baby after mother 
had seen her, and then Aileen and I looked.” There are many other charming 
anecdotes, for all who love to be reminded of the days when they too were 
children. LOOKER-ON. 


SHORTHORN .. . 
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ATTLE SHOW week is a most appropriate moment 

for casting a reflective eye over the shorthorn sales of 

1901, since the shorthorn, take him for all in all, is 

our nearest approach to a national breed. So true is 

this that the complaint is common that foreign and 

colonial buyers drain away our best blood, and threaten ruin 
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to the English stockman. Facts do not support this sore ° 


lament. Last year was not one of sensational sales, for the 
simple reason that no really first-class herd came into the 
market, that, for instance, of the late Queen Victoria being taken 
over by her successor to the throne. According to Mr. Thornton, 
41 sales have been held, and 2,117 head disposed of at an 
average price of £26. The most important sales were selections 
from the herds of Mr. A. M. Gordon and Mr. J. Wilson in 
Scotland, the average realised being £49; the late Mr. Garne’s 
herd of 80 produced an average of £43; and 60 from Buscot 
Park reached about the same level. Lord Brougham sold 52 
for an average of £34 10s. These averages do not appear to be 
very striking when compared with the historic shorthorn saies of 
the past, such as the famous one at Ketton on October 11, 1810, 
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when 47 averaged £151 8s., and the breeding world was electrified 
by the sale of the redoubtable Comet for no less than 1,000 guineas, 
or that at Barmpton on September 29, 1818, when 61 averaged 
£128 14s.cd. Of course, high prices for animals of particular 
excellence have become more frequent since breeders either have 
become richer or are more speculative. A heifer belonging to 
Queen Victoria, of which we showed a photograph last year, 
was sold for the same price as Comet, and a Scotch bull realised 
the same amount. A thousand guineas has long ceased to be a 
sensational price. It is always interesting to note where our 
best pedigree stock goes to. During the greater part of 1go1 the 
South American market was closed owing to the prevalence of 
disease, but no fewer than 211 pedigree shorthorns went to 
_ Canada and 128 to the United States of America. Russia, with 
an eye to the dead meat trade, has become a free purchaser. 
South Africa has sent forth a demand for shorthorns from its 
farms now in course of being restocked after the war; so has 
Australia, and some of our best bulls have gone to Australia. 
But the most instructive story comes from Schleswig-Holstein, 
where a number of villages clubbed together for the purpose of 
acquiring what we would call a parish bull at the respectable 
figure of 450 guineas. It is a lesson in one of the most useful 
forms of co-operation that might with advantage be taken to heart 
by some of our own dairy farmers. Their usual practice is to 
judge of the bull almost solely by its cheapness,, and it takes long 
for them to learn that in this case true economy consists in 
having a first-rate animal, regardless of price. In the milk and 
butter producing parts of the Continent it has been fully realised 
that a good bull is a profitable investment—is indeed essential 
to success. 


THE CATTLE SHOW 


HE one hundred and third anniversary of the Smithfield 
Cattle Show, which occurred on Monday last, will long 
be referred to by the loyal subjects of His Majesty 
King Edward as the first occasion since his ascending 
the throne upon which he has honoured a_ public 
function by his presence. {t will also in all probability be 
remembered as an exhibition at which more former decisions 
were upset by the officiating judges than at any other event of 
the kind, and consequently, although the all-round excellence of 
the exhibits was only moderately good, it may be regarded as a 
memorable event in the history of the club which holds it. Yet 
aithough, as just observed, the merits of the competitors were 
not conspicuously excellent, there is much satisfaction to be 
derived from the reflection that upon the whole there were 
fewer really bad animals in the show than is frequently the 
case in a year in which the proceedings are invested with a 
spurious importance in consequence of.a few remarkable beasts 
being exhibited. Thus perhaps the one hundred and tiird show 
may after all be a better one than it appeared to be at first sight, 
and if so the Smithfield Club and its venerable president, the 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon, have reason for rejoicing. 

His Majesty arrived in the Hall shortly before half-past 
three o’clock on the opening day, and was received by H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, the vice-president of the club, the Duke 
of Richmond, Lord Spencer, the president-elect, Sir Walter 
Gilbey, and other well-known agriculturists, the reception 
accorded the King as he stepped out of his brougham, which 
was drawn up in the centre of the Hall, being of the most loyal 
description. The illustrious visitor was just in time to witness 
the judging for the best steer of any breed in the show, this 
honour being bestowed on an Aberdeen-Angus exhibited 
by Mr. J. J. Cridlan of Gloucester, named Cock o’ the North, 
he being a beast who had previously distinguished himself by 
winning a first prize here last year, and at Birmingham a few 
days ago. The reserved steer was Miss Alice de Rothschild’s 
roan Flower Boy, the winner of the shorthorn cup, in accom- 
plishing which feat he had succeeded in reversing his position 
with the King’s red and white Melinda, who had occupied that 
place at Birmingham, Neither of the above-mentioned steers 
was generally believed to compare favourably with some of the 
great winners of the past, but they are two good meaty, well- 
formed animals, and although opinions were a little divided as 
regards their respective merits, they were generally pronounced 
to be the two best of their sex in the Hall. The competition for 
the best heifer was quickly reduced to a match between Lord 
Strathmore’s Aberdeen-Angus Brunhilde and Mr. W. L. 
Learner’s Norwich cross-bred Madeline, the former being the 
Birmingham champion and the latter the reserved beast for that 
honour at Norwich and the winner of the cross-bred cup at the 
former show. The competition was keen for a while, but the 
Scottish heifer, however, won cleverly in the end, thus securing 
for Lord Strathmore, who bred her, his third championship at 
Islington ; whilst Mr. Learner, for the fifth time in the Jast six 
years, found himself the owner of the reserved beast—a series of 
disappointments enough to try the patience of any exhibitor. 

Nor was His Majesty by any means so fortunate as many 
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experts considered that he should have been, for although the 
representatives of the Royal herds at Windsor, Sandringham, 
and Ballater, sixteen in all, between them won the cup for the 
best young beast in the show, four firsts, four seconds, two 
thirds, and several honourable mentions, the overthrow of Melinda 
in the competition for the shorthorn cup, and still worse the 
relegation of the Devon steer, which was placed reserve for the 
championship at Birmingham, to the second position in his 
class, were extremely vexatious pieces of bad luck. Mr. 
Douglas Fletcher of Avoch, N.B., was another exhibitor 
who experienced the mortification of having a great winner 
‘‘put back,” as his cross-bred steer Sinbad, the Edinburgh 
champion of last week, could only get third in his class 
on Monday, being defeated by the Birmingham winner, 
the white-polled Gentleman Joe, and Lord Rosebery’s Roan 
Prince, which last-mentioned beast had been second to him in 
Auld Reekie. After the Aberdeen-Angus and the cross-breds, 
the Devons, Sussex, and Welsh may all be referred to as well- 
represented varieties, Mr. Wortley being fortunate in securing 
the breed cup in Devons with his third prize Birmingham 
winner, whilst similar honours in the other two varieties were 
won by Mr. G. Warde’s Tutsham Harrier and Mr. R. M. 
Greaves’s Llwyn respectively, the last-named exhibitor being 
successful in capturing all the first prizes in this breed. The 
Highlands made a grand show, and although His Majesty was 
awarded several prizes in this section, the breed cup fell to a quite 
remarkable young steer exhibited by Sir William Dalgleish, 
Sir John Swinburne, Sir Reginald Cathcart, and Captain 
Archibald Stirling being also very successful exhibitors in this 
section of the show. The small cattle classes, which were made 
up of Dexters, Kerrys, Shetlands, and their cross-breds, formed 
a very interesting feature of the show, and in the face of the 
demand which exists for small joints of beef, there can be no 
doubt that there is a great future before the breeders of these 
shapely little beasts, the most prominent winners in these classes 
being His Majesty, Mr. de Bertodano, Mr. E. G. Nash, 
Mr. N. C. Cookson, Mr. R. W. Hudson, and Sir Walter 
Gilbey. 

The array of sheep was very good, Mr. McDowall of Kirk- 
cudbright establishing a record by winning the long-woolled 
championship with Cheviots and reserve for that bonour with 
mountain-bred ones, whilst in the short-woolled varieties the 
championship fell to Colonel McCalmont’s Southdowns, with 
Lord Rothschild’s Hampshires reserve. The pig classes were 
numerically weak, but the quality was excellent, the champion: 
ship of the two pig sections and the Duke of York’s cup for the 
best pen bred by their exhibitor being won by Mr. Alfred 
Brown's cross-breds, with Mr. Nathaniel Benjafield’s Berkshires 
reserve in both instances, whilst in the single pigs Mr. R. W. 
Hudson took the championship with a Berkshire, the reserve 
falling to Mr. A. Hiscock’s Large White Yorkshire: 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


BROKENHURST GARDENS. 
(To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—You are right when you say that ‘*there was needed a master mind and 
a master hand ” in the creation of these beautiful gardens, and I think it only 
fair to the memory of an old friend to say that they were entirely the creation of 
the late Mr. John Morant, a man of great and discriminating taste and know- 
ledge. Many of the yew hedges and trees which give the gardens such a 
venerable appearance were actually planted within the last thirty years by him. 
—A LOVER OF GARDENS. 
CAMELLIA FRUITING. 
(To THE Eprror or * Country LIFE.”) 

Sir,—If your correspondent’s camellia is a double one, its fruiting is certainly 
singular, but I have a single one that fruits regularly, and from which I have 
raised many seedlings, though these are apt to degenerate as to the size of 
blossoms. The plant is far more beautiful than the ordinary camellia, and has 
large blossoms 4in. across of a deep rose, the centre being filled with a regular 
brush of golden stamens. It is about 5ft. high, and one of its seedlings is nearly 
as large. I am told there is a white form, which must be love'y, but have never 
succeeded in getting one. Perhaps some of your readers can tell me where it is 
to be obtained. —-M. LANE. ; 


LEAF MANURE FROM MARL PITS. 
[To tHE EpiTor oF ‘‘Country LiFE.”] 
S1r,—I am cleaning out some old marl pits by draininz off the water and 
digging out the mud, which is 8ft. to 1oft. deep. As the pits are surrounded 
by alder trees, I think the mud consists to a great extent of decayed leaves, and 
should, therefore, make excellent manure for the land. What I want to know 
is whether you consider it should be put straight on to the land, as I generally 
do when mudding a pit ina field, or whether it would be better to turn it over 
with gas-lime and spread it on the land in, say, twelve months time ?—ARTHUR 
L. LowE. 

[The best method to adopt with the mud cleaned from the pits is 
as follows: Mix, if yas-lime is plentiful, one cartload of gas-lime to every four 
cartloads of the mud, and throw the mixture into a heap, well mixing the lime in 
the mud. The heap must remain for nine or twelve months, say from autumn 
(October) to the following November, or perhaps September. It would 
pulverise and sweeten the mixture to turn it once before carting on the land 
(say in May) about four months before using. As a dressing when treated 
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as advised it is excellent, every yard on pasture land being quite noticeable when 
sown. Having a large mixture of decayed leaves, it would serve as an 
excellent compost for vegetable or root crops for farm or garden, being a good 
preventive of wireworm. It is not advisable to put the mixture too near the 
roots of fruit or choice flowering trees.—ED. ] 


PHEASANTS EATING PLANTS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘* CountTRY LiFE.”] 
Sir,—In reply to a letter which appeared in your issue of November 30th, 
under the above title, tell ‘‘H. H.” to try one of the patent self-acting field 
clock guns, procurable at the Army and Navy Stores. I frightened pheasants 
away from my garden with one, and hawks, pigeons, etc., from my chicken- 
breeding establishment with another, most effectually. —MORAYSHIRE. 


INSANITARY ANGLES. 
{To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountrRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—In this age of the universal provider, ‘* Enquire within upon everything ” 
may soon have to be announced over the entrance to our police-courts. It 
speaks volumes for the character of our magistrates and the patience of our 
people that honesty of purpose has so long been accepted, when it is patent to all 
concerned that the instrument of justice is so often wanting in the technical 
knowledge without which an opinion is as likely to be wrong as right. When 
a sanitary inspector of a local authority differs from a qualified and experienced 
architect or engineer, as to the inclination at which a drain should be laid, the 
legislature in its wisdom has imposed upon our magistrates the duty of deciding 
between them, and thus it came about on Friday last that Mr. Curtis-Bennett, 
at the Marylebone Police-court, decided that a new stoneware drain, bedded in 
concrete, proved to be sound and water-fight and thoroughly well ventilated, 
should be taken out and reconstructed, because he shared the opinion of the 
sanitary inspector that a pipe at an angle of godeg. with the horizontal did not 
give a suitable fall. Is this the discovery of an insanitary angle, or is it a 
gross interference with reasonable liberty? Because I constructed a drain with 
a vertical fall rather than endanger the foundations of the house by putting the 
drain several feet below them, can anyone seriously maintain that such a drain 
is, therefore, dangerous to health? If this cannot be maintained, has not the 
interference of the sanitary inspector reached a stage when some serious stand 
should be made against it?—-Mark H. Jupce, A.R.I.B.A., Fellow Sanitary 
Institute, Associate Society of Medicai Officers of Health. 
TOWERING PARTRIDGES. 
[To THE Epiror oF “ CountrY LIFE.”] 

Sir,—The interesting radiographs of towered partridges which appeared in 
Country Lire for November 2nd have directed attention to the different 
forms of towering and to the causes which lead to them. Until recent years we 
were satisfied to accept the popular reason that the bird which towered was hit 
in the head, and that the phenomenon was the result of the blow upon brain or 
eye. It may be remembered that Punch not very long ago adopted the popular 
version, when in a big shoot the head-keeper came to one of the guns and said, 
** Beg pardon, me Lord, but you’ve shot one of the beaters inthe head.” ‘‘Shota 
beater in the head! Then why the deuce didn’t he tower?” Inan age when we 
must have scientific reasons for everything, even sportsmen have not been so readily 
satisfied, and careful dissections have been made by Mr. Tegetmeier and others of 
birds which have genuinely towered, with the result that in almost every case it 
was possible to trace some injury in the lungs, while often enough no injury to 
any part of the head was discernible. Dr. Réntgen’s discovery or invention gave 
enquirers into this subject further aid, and it will be noted that in none of the 
three radiographs above referred to was there any pellet in the head, nor do the 
bones of the head appear in any way injured, while in another bird which had 
towered, and which I saw under the Réntgen rays in September last, there were 
only two pel'ets, and these were both in the lungs, or one in the lungs and the 
other in the region of the lungs. Another interesting case was recently referred 
to in the F#e/d. A correspondent forwarded a French partridge which he had 
shot at 107 paces with a °22 cal. Martin repeater, expanding bullet. On being 
struck the bird fluttered some 2yds. along the ground, then rose and began to 
tower immediately, one leg hanging down. The bird fell dead 160yds. from 
where it rose. The correspondent was under the impression that the bird had 





its back to him when he fired, and thought the bullet entered above the 
tail and came out near the right thigh-bone, the bird being apparently 
only hit through the intestines and not near the lungs. Dissection, how- 
ever, showed that the bullet entered from the front and. emerged above 
the tail, passing parallel to the right thigh-bone. The expansion of the 
bullet had shattered the right thigh and pelvic bones, the fragments of 
which, spreading in different directions, wounded the lungs, the air passages 
of which were full of blood discharged ‘rom the wounded vessels. There was 
no other wound in the toy, and the /ve/d quotes the case as a very convincing 
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proof of the contention that towering does not depend upon shots in the head, 
but on the sense of impending suffocation. In these cases the bird dies in the 
air ‘at the top of its mount,” as *‘ Grouse ” puts it in CouNTRY LIFE of Novem- 
ber gth, falls backwards, and almost invariably lies on its back—as shown in the 
accompanying photograph, No. 1, taken from above the bird, or photograph 
No. 2, giving a side view. But anyone who is familiar with partridge shooting 
will have noticed cases of apparent towering which, however, cannot be 
taken to be what we usually refer to when we speak of birds towering. The 
third case given by Mr. Roome, in the issue of November 2nd, may have been 


one of these—described by ‘* Grouse” as ‘spurious towers,” when a bird often 


goes up more or less obliquely directly it is struck, and then perhaps sails off, 
with wings fixed, on a long, downward curve, or, without going any great height, 
comes down often almost as straight as a stone, but with wings extended. In 
these cases I believe the bird does not die in the air, as in the genuine tower, or 
it dies only when very near the ground, and the wings check the descent, with 
the result that you will usually find the bird lying with breast downwards and 
wings extended. These are the cases of concussion, as opposed to lung injury, 
and not infrequently it happeas that the eye is injured or the spine is concussed, 
with the result that the bird loses control of tail and legs, and thus of certain 
steering power. They are not at all uncommon, and, as shown in the above 
account, the bird may be still living when it reaches the ground. A friend 
of mine, who is a very experienced shot, recently met with a rather curious case 
while partridge driving, which must have belonged to that class of towering due 
to concussion. He shot a bird, which towered behind him and fell about 1ooyds. 
off on a bare fallow, apparently with a tremendous thud, and he expected to find 
it quite dead and breast upwards. After the drive he went to pick it up, when 
to his surprise it began to run, and his dog caught it. To sum up, it 
appears now to be proved pretty conclusively, both by dissection and by the aid 
of the Réntgen rays, that in cases of genuine towering there is lung injury, and 
the natural effect of lung injury is to cause a feeling of suffocation, and the bird 
when picked up will usually be found lying breast upwards. But there are 
other cases in which a bird towers, in the sense of going up immediately on the 
shot or later, but comes down with wings extended and fixed, and there are cases 
of concussion arising from injury to the head or spine, and the bird will usually 
be found lying breast downwards and with wings extended, but in some cases 
may not be dead and may run or fly. —LEONARD H. West. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,—I do not doubt that in the many towering birds Mr. Tegetmeier dissected 
the cause of death was suffocation from blood in the air passages. In the vast 
majority of instances this is the cause. When he concludes his article with the 
dogmatic assertion that towering is never due to a wound in the head, he is 
wrong. Ifhe will ask his friends to forward him any towering bird which is not 
dead when picked up, he can soon prove this fact for himself. On Saturday, 
just after reading his summing up, I had another illustration, bearing out exactly 
my previous contention. I shot a partridge, coming to me ; it towered, and came 
down on a bare meadow, where it sat huddled up. The keeper said, ‘‘ That 
bird may rise again, sir; it is hit in the head.” Blood was visible over the 
eyes as we walked up; on reaching for it, it mounted straight up again, when I 
shot it. If it was suffocated, how did it achieve this second flight? It was 
suffering from concussion. In a shooting experience of some twenty-five years, 
I have so frequently seen similar instances, that I am quite convinced there are 
two causes of towering ; this accounts for the periodical discussions, trying to 
assign one reason for all cases. GROUSE. 


[To THE Epitor oF **CountTRY LIFE.” ] 

S1r,—A relative with whom I have often discussed the point has just sent me a 
copy of your issue of November 2nd, containing Mr. Roome’s interesting letter 
on ‘* Towering Partridges.” I have been in a small way a producer of towering 
birds for the last forty years, and have many times heard the subject debated. 
I have formed very definite opinions on the matter. I believe, with Mr. Roome, 
that all genuine towers are due to ches¢ injuries, bringing about more or less 
rapid asphyxia, generally by hemorrhage into the bronchial tubes—possibly by 
collapse of lung from admission of blood or air into the pleural cavity. The 
bird, finding this condition coming on, in order to get air for respiration, 
straightens out his neck (windpipe) to the utmost, this points his head upwards, 
the wings are spread out to expand his chest for the sime purpose of drawing 
in air; they are in a condition of fixed spasm; the anterior margin, being 
higher than the posterior, guides the bird upwards, while the momentum the 
bird has attained carries it to a greater or less elevation ; total insensibility soon 
comes on, the wings collapse, the momentum is expended, and the bird comes 
helplessly down. There is what [ call a pseudo, or false tower, of which your 
correspondent’s third bird is an example. These do not all come down dead as 
his bird did. I have had them spring up and go away when in the attempt to 
pick them up. These birds are, I believe, all hit in the head; the shot may 
bruise and stun without penetrating, and of course produce varying degrees of 
cerebral confusion or death according to the force with which it strikes and the 
region of the head hit.—-HERBERT G. Lrg, M.D. 





